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WAGING PEACE 


WICE during the war years the National 

Council reviewed, in policy statements, 

the opportunities and responsibilities of 
social studies teachers. The Social Studies Mo- 
bilize for Victory attempted to reduce the con- 
fusion and uncertainty created by the demands 
of total war and to identify the activities through 
which we could best serve in this nation’s and 
in the United Nations’ war effort. The Soctal 
Studies Look Beyond the War undertook, a year 
ago, to foresee the needs of the transition to 
peace—to victory over war and depression as well 
as over Our enemies. 

Victory over our enemies we have achieved. 
Our elation and pride in the magnificent co- 
operation of leaders, fighters, civilians, and allies 
are tempered only by realization of the losses 
and personal disasters that the war has brought 
to millions of people, and by recognition of the 
necessity for remobilizing the world for economic 
security and lasting peace. Pride in our achieve- 
ment will endure long after the first flush of 
elation has passed. We know all too well that 
the processes of rebuilding will be slow and that 
society must assume obligations to the victims 
of fighting and bombing that will be long in 
liquidation. We should not forget that the actual 
achievement of our aims in the war—the preserva- 
tion and advancement of democracy, freedom 
from want for the peoples of the world, and 
ending the menace of war—also commits us to 
a longtime program. 


E MAY well review the analysis of needs 

for education in international affairs, and 
related recommendations, in The Social Studies 
Look Beyond the War. “If,” declares that state- 
ment, “our hopes and plans are to be realized, 
we must be prepared to wage peace as effectively 
as we have waged war. The campaigns of peace 
require an informed and thoughtful citizenry, 
determined to attack world problems with cour- 


age, resourcefulness, and high moral purpose.” 
The campaigns of peace, it is clear, are basically 
campaigns of education, at all age levels, among 
all peoples, and through all available media. To 
no small extent they are also campaigns for 
education in the social sciences. They require 
the development of understanding of political 
machinery and processes, of economic principles, 
of international relations, of cultural differences, 
and of techniques of cooperation among groups 
whose ways not only differ but whose interests 
often conflict. 

The problems of war were not easy, but the 
duties of most of us were then clear, and the 
emergency tended to call out the best that was 


in us, with a minimum of doubt and with a sink- 


ing of honest differences of opinion. The prob- 
lems of peace are even more complicated and, 
far from uniting us through a feeling of emer- 
gency, are made more difficult through the release 
of political and economic differences and irrita- 
tions that were suppressed through the war years. 
The postwar economic settlement—debts, repara- 
tions, national trade policies—, the redrawing of 
boundaries, provision for dependent and “back- 
ward” peoples, the distribution of places of stra- 
tegic importance, and the conviction of many 
that military preparedness must not be neglected, 
strain our relations with wartime allies, and 
scarcely reduce the hatreds for enemies that are 
implicit in warfare. It is already apparent, more- 
over, that wartime travel and residence abroad 
have by no means broadened the sympathies of 
many of our veterans even for peoples with 
whom we were allied. Nor have all Americans 
who have remained in the United States become 
convinced of the necessity for, or practicality of, 
international cooperation as a method of advanc- 
ing our national interests and economic security. 


tions of peace and international order have 
course been far more securely laid than in 
1919. The recent and painful lessons of isola- 


I SPITE of such complications, the founda- 
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tionism, of irresponsible national sovereignty, of 
an international organization too weak and too 
cumbersome to succeed, of postwar depression, 
and of fascist movements flourishing in the soil 
of insecurity and frustration have borne fruit in 
more mature thinking on the part of a greatly 
increased proportion of the world’s population 
and in world organizations which, if they must 
still be tested and strengthened, nevertheless 
represent marked gains in the hope for peace. 

To political and economic agreements and 
machinery has been added an international edu- 
cational agency upon whose activities, not yet 
defined, will rest in large part, the ultimate suc- 
cess of other enterprises in international co- 
operation. For international government must 
have a constituency in sympathy with its objec- 
tives and active in the making and enforcement 
of its policies. Such a constituency was never 
developed for the League of Nations, which re- 
mained essentially a league of national foreign 
offices. If education can develop and maintain a 
world citizenry, one of the hardest of the cam- 
paigns of peace will have been won. No small 
part of that campaign concerns the establish- 
ment of general education in many countries, 
and the re-education of millions who have been 
the victims of totalitarian propaganda. 

The specific immediate needs of the present 
transitional period are described in The Social 
Studies Look Beyond the Peace. Those needs 
have not changed, though some agencies for 
meeting them have taken form or extended their 
activities. Through the study of history, geogra- 
phy, economics and social problems, and gov- 
ernment—including international government— 
must be built both the informational base and 
the superstructure of understanding and _ atti- 
tudes that are essential if the needs are to be 
met by an informed and intelligent citizenry. 


N NATIONAL issues there will be greater 

agreement about objectives than about the 
methods of achieving them. The Social Studies 
Look Beyond the War sets up objectives with 
which few indeed will quarrel. On the implica- 
tions for political action the policy has little to 
say, but it is explicit in calling attention to the 
responsibilities of the schools and of social 
studies teachers. 

Few veterans are likely to return to elementary 
or secondary schools, but full opportunity and 
encouragement must be given those who wish to 
complete these levels of education, as well as 
to those who wish college degrees or some form 
of specialized training. Many boys and girls who 





left school to engage in civilian war work 
not return. Perhaps adult education can reach 
some of them. Those who do return to the 
classroom will need some allowance for their 
maturity of experience and, no doubt, of some 
related impatience with academic procedures, 

All youth need education that takes account 
of its wartime experience, that emphasizes the 


values for which the war was fought, that pro} == 
vides for growth both in understanding and 
practice of democracy, that calls attention to the 
menace that war holds over democracy, and 
that points to the national and international 
policies through which the threat of war can be} been 
lessened or ended. on th 
Economic security and individual well-being} mont! 
need to be established in the United States asf tion « 


well as in distant and less fortunate countries§ priso1 


Intercultural education demands attention} Frenc 
among groups within our nation as well as with} They 
Interi 


and among the peoples of other nations. The 
problems of youth at home as well as in landsf city’s 
where fascism has taken root in the past, ory of un 
might in the future, call for analysis and con§ unide 
structive attention. For the near future, the ex| these 
tent of the responsibilities and powers of the} were 
federal government in economic and social life, Franc 
the relations of management and labor, the main§ for th 
tenance of a high standard of living, together) part o 

























with the range of choices that confront consum§ upon 
ers, and the need first for molding intelligent} As_ 
public opinion and then for making it count in hunte 
the formulation of policy, all present probl have | 
of major, if unrecognized, importance to you Czech 
Third 
UR resources are still limited, and our tech} let's “ 
niques still inadequate. The war full ci 
brought to the classrooms an increased number When 
of teachers never adequately prepared for thet and b 
work, and has further outmoded the preparation Into ¢ 
of others who have lost touch with professionally Wehr 
development. Salaries and appropriations f Irre: 
equipment are still all too small. The publig 4pparé 
needs to be educated about education i violen 
Programs for teacher training need to be elemer 
viewed and strengthened, and in-service aids t) —_. 
continued teacher competence and growth gr This 
ly expanded. Gains are likely to be slow. M tionalis 
while professional organizations of teachers and ha 
do much to meet existing deficiencies. is cont 
Each of us has a role in the campaigns 0§ history 
peace even more important than we had in One w: 
war. Only through agencies that mold opiniom States. 
can the achievements of the war be made se mates. 
and the campaigns that run beyond the war i} —= 


won. Erxtinc M. Hunt 
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The Intolerance of Political. 
Differences in Europe 


Chester McA. Destler 











—— 
a 


OWHERE has the grim threat to demo- 

cratic nationalism inherent in the out- 
N right intolerance of political differences 
been more apparent in the last two decades than 
on the Continent of Europe. In Paris, only a few 
months ago, there were, herded into concentra- 
tion camps and prisons, thousands of political 
prisoners. Almost without exception they were 
Frenchmen: entire families, single men, women. 
They were arrested by the French Forces of the 
Interior in the great manhunt that followed the 
city’s liberation, at times on the denunciation 
of unidentified accusers. Themselves frequently 
unidentified until after weeks of imprisonment, 
these prisoners were only a portion of those who 
were seized and held for justice throughout 
France as the Anglo-American blitzkrieg raced 
for the German frontier. They symbolize only 
part of the vengeance wreaked by French patriots 
upon the men of Vichy everywhere. 

As Belgium was liberated, the “White Army” 
hunted down the Rexists. Similar movements 
have rumbled in the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Norway, and even in the 
Third Reich. In the nations liberated from Hit- 
ler’s “New Order” the compass has since swung 
full circle since the spring and summer of 1940, 
when the Gestapo herded patriots, Jews, refugees, 
and bitter-end defenders of the democratic way 
into concentration camps in the wake of the 
Wehrmacht. 

Irrespective of the merits of the case, it is 
apparent that in France we have witnessed the 
violent triumph of a once defeated political 
element, formerly overthrown by the combina- 








This analysis—a “preliminary survey”—of the fac- 
tionalism and intolerance that destroys national unity 
and has sometimes destroyed the existence of nations 
is contributed by the chairman of the department of 
history and government at Connecticut College. Part 
One was concerned with factionalism in the United 
States. Part Two considers deeper splits in European 
states. 


—— 
—— 








tion of foreign invasion with domestic treachery 
and then brutally crushed by all the weapons in 
Heinrich Himmler’s arsenal, now restored to 
power by a domestic uprising timed to coincide 
with overwhelming foreign aid. Spontaneous 
though the uprising undoubtedly was, enjoying 
wide popular support, and motivated by uncon- 
trollable passions born of years of national 
humiliation and the misdeeds of native and 
alien fascists, it has yet to be discovered whether 
the sweeping purge by the F.F.I. and Provisional 
Government will strengthen democracy in France 
and re-unite the sadly divided nation. 


HE division of the French into irreconcilable 

political factions antedates the “Fall of 
France” by at least a decade. It has been asserted 
without successful contradiction that the differ- 
ences between the résistance and the collabora- 
tionist followers of Pierre Laval and Marshal 
Pétain are explicable not so much in terms of 
patriotism and treason as by a deep-seated dif- 
ference in political philosophy. 

Not long ago Professor Louis Gottschalk of 
the University of Chicago observed that this dif- 
ference might be measured by the opposing views 
of the French Revolution of 1789 which were 
entertained respectively by the men of Vichy and 
the “underground.” Admitting exceptions on 
both sides, he declared that the collaborationists 
were those who had long believed that France 
would have been happier and stronger if that 
great upheaval had never taken place. The de 
Gaullists, he declared, were recruited 
from those who were still loyal to the ideals of 
1793. Further investigation suggests that the Ter- 
ror in France today springs not only from out- 
raged patriotism and sharp differences in politi- 
cal principles, but also from deep-seated domestic 
ills, whose influence must now be reviewed. 

France emerged from the First World War a 
victor, with expanded territories, enlarged re- 
sources, greatly enhanced prestige. It suffered 
from neither the humiliation of defeat, nor the 
irredentism of Germany or Italy, nor the emo- 
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tional disturbances precipitated by the aspira- 
tions of the “have-not” powers. It was rich, sati- 
ated with a stationary population, and by repute 
the greatest military power on the Continent, 
occupying seemingly an impregnable position be- 
hind the Maginot line. As a Republic it dated 
back to 1871, with a democratic tradition orig- 
inating with the Jacobins of ’9g3. 

In France, if anywhere on the Continent sure- 
ly, a stable and virile democracy was to be 
expected. Nevertheless, there was waged there 
between 1932 and 1939 a thinly disguised civil 
war which was marked increasingly by the ex- 
treme of political intolerance. This struggle was 
aggravated by France’s belated entrance into the 
world-wide depression. It was conditioned by 
the rising power of Hitler’s Reich and the in- 
filtration of fascist ideas from central Europe. 
Admitting the diversity of conditions on the 
Continent in the period that make generaliza- 
tions extremely hazardous, in France if any- 
where we might expect to learn something of 
the causes of the malaise that afflicted democratic 
nationalism from Gibraltar to Warsaw and from 
Rome to Berlin in the decades between the two 
great wars. 


RANCE illustrates in classic fashion the dis- 
astrous cleavage between “Right” and “Left” 
which was almost the invariable preliminary to 
dictatorship on the Continent. Here, as else- 
where, domestic causes were undoubtedly para- 
mount. The internal situation was similar to that 
of Italy before Mussolini rose to power, when 
the aristocracy, the financiers, the managers of 
great corporations, and some of the hierarchy 
were so alarmed by the spectre of Red Revolu- 
tion that they turned to the Black Shirts and 
helped to establish the first fascist dictatorship. 
In France, the First World War had had 
the effect of entrenching the Right in power. 
Ultra-nationalist like its counterpart in Italy and 
Germany, heir of an aristocratic tradition, it was 
strengthened by the swift development of a 
corporate-banking oligarchy of wealthy business- 
men. The First World War had transformed 
French economy from one of small business and 
petty landed proprietors into a system dominated 
by a few hundred great corporations and a dozen 
investment houses grouped about the Bank of 
France. The whole was controlled by some two 
hundred wealthy families in which, by intermar- 
riage and other means, the great capitalists were 
more or less assimilated to the older aristocratic 
elements and shared the prevailing conceptions 
of caste. 
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This oligarchy felt it intolerable that peasants 
and manual laborers should have an important 
voice in decisions of state. It feared further ex. 
tension of government interference with business, 
or elaboration of the system of social insurance, 
Heavily involved in international cartels and 
finance, it urged the government to expend its 
resources in armaments which would at once 
ensure profits for the heavy industries and make 
effective a strong foreign policy of military al- 
liances that would enhance business opportuni- 
ties in central and eastern Europe, and secure 
for France the hegemony of the Continent. Ap 
prehensive lest revolutionary communism spread 
westward, the oligarchy was reluctant to make 
concessions to the French working class for fear 
that this would encourage such a development, 
while under the leadership of Poincaré it in 
creased the privileges of the Church for whom 
many laborers and petit bourgeois entertained 
bitter antipathy. While this policy cemented 
the traditional attachment of the Gallic Church 
to conservative principles, the undervaluation of 
the franc resulted in a prolonged domestic boom 
that welded businessmen and wealthy peasants 
into a solid bloc of supporters of the oligarchy, 

Still another source of conservatism was the 
General Staff of the army, whose traditions and 
social and business connections made it unsym 
pathetic with radical ideas. “Strong men” like 
Poincaré and venal politicians such as Laval 
kept foreign and domestic policies oriented in 
agreement with the viewpoint of the “Right” 
until the Great Depression came belatedly to 
France. 


CUTE business distress and mass unemploy- 
A ment had the effect there, as in other coum 
tries, of giving power at first to the parties of the 
Left. These were the Radical Socialists, the So 
cialists, and the Communists. They represented 
small businessmen opposed to the great corpora 
tions, the anticlericals, the lesser peasantry, and 
the powerful confederations of workingmen. 
Ranging from moderate liberalism to extreme 
radicalism in the order named, these parties had 
long looked askance at the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of Parisian finat- 
ciers, at the return of monastic orders to France 
and at the renewed agitation for a monarchy. 
The depression increased the discontent of these 
elements as it intensified the economic confli 
between labor and capital, agriculture and i 
dustry, little and big business, while liberals a 
radicals of all types were alarmed by the mar 
of fascism beyond the Rhine. 
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THE INTOLERANCE OF POLITICAL DIFFERENCES 


Drawing closer together, the three parties of 
the Left won the elections in 1932. This victory 
was followed by a wave of strikes, attempts of 
the government to alleviate distress by social 
legislation, and by some increase of communism 
among wage-earners. All this increased the ap- 

rehension of the conservatives. 

At the same time, the swift resurgence of Ger- 
man power undermined the security of France by 
threatening her eastern allies and by challenging 
her military pre-eminence. Yet the antipathy of 
the Right for the Left in France became such 
that within two short years the most embittered 
conservative preferred to come to terms with 
Hitler rather than bolster the eastern alliances 
as the Left proposed. The great financiers with- 
drew support from the embarrassed Treasury. 
The venal press was induced to make violent 
attacks upon Parliament as an institution after 
the scandalous Stavisky affair. Prominent busi- 
nessmen became friendly to Hitler. Together 
with ultra-patriots and important generals they 
supported a widespread fascist propaganda. 

This movement came to a head in the great 
Paris riots of February 6, 1934, which were staged 
by the Croix de feu and other leagues whose 
avowed object was to overthrow democratic gov- 
ernment in France. This attempted coup d'état 


was blocked by an impressive general strike. The 


Right did succeed, however, in ousting the Radi- 
cal Socialist cabinet from power. This was fol- 
lowed by a succession of semi-dictatorial govern- 
ments that ruled by decree. After Premier 
Doumergue fell from power because he sought 
drastic curtailment of parliamentary democracy, 
Pierre Laval initiated a policy of diplomatic col- 
laboration with Mussolini and Hitler. This 
sacrificed France’s allies in the east and led di- 
rectly to Munich. It wrecked the League of Na- 
tions. It strained relations with Great Britain, 
and opened the door wide to Fascist and Nazi 
propaganda in France itself. Domestically, 
Laval’s financial policy increased the burdens of 
the middle class and the wage-earners. Together 
with his patronage of domestic fascist organiza- 
tions, these measures drove the parties of the Left 
into a close political alliance. 

Terming itself the “Popular Front,” this coali- 
tion swept the elections of 1936. It then enacted 
a far-reaching legislative program while a great 
series of stay-in strikes intimidated, and antago- 
nized the Right, To great business and high 
finance, the laws that guaranteed collective bar- 
gaining, the forty hour week, higher wages, and 
vacations with pay, were almost as unpalatable 
as the nationalization of the Bank of France, the 
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seizure of the great armament factories, the out- 
lawry of the fascist leagues, and the premiership 
of an avowed Socialist, Léon Blum. At the same 
time, the outbreak of the Civil War in Spain 
afforded the “Right” press the opportunity of 
identifying the “Popular Front” everywhere with 
communism and of forcing upon Léon Blum a 
policy of non-intervention that diminished his 
moral influence at home while it doomed France 
to encirclement by the fascist powers. 

The boycott of his government by the finan- 
ciers and the refusal of the conservative Senate 
to grant him the plenary powers accorded earlier 
to Laval overthrew Blum’s cabinet. This was fol- 
lowed eventually by a government headed by 
Edouard Daladier. Under pressure from the 
Right it revoked many of Labor’s new-won privi- 
leges. It crushed a general strike by mobilizing 
the army. It sacrificed Czechoslovakia to Hitler. 
Then, when Daladier finally awakened to the 
danger that the Third Reich presented to divided 
France, he found the wage-earners in the muni- 
tions factories so embittered that sabotage, slow- 
downs, and strikes necessitated military super- 
vision of the armament plants. While the most 
extreme radicals among the proletariat listened 
to orders from Moscow during the winter of the 
“phony war,” the growing “Fifth Column” of 
frightened conservatives looked forward to Hit- 
ler’s triumph as the surest preventive of social 
revolution at home. 

So deep was the cleavage between Right and 
Left that it affected, apparently, the loyalty of 
some high officers and some sections of the rank 
and file in the army. Deluded by the Maginot 
psychology into a false sense of security, betrayed 
by the irreconcilable extremists in politics, 
France was a house divided against itself. 

Today, France remains still divided. The 
Right is discredited by the defeat and by Laval’s. 
policy of collaboration. The Left emerges 
strengthened by the final liberation and the im- 
mense prestige of Soviet arms. Determined upon 
drastic punishment of all collaborationists and 
upon socialization of industry as a means of re- _ 
storing national power and prosperity for the 
masses, it dominates the victorious résistance 
which has yet to rediscover the common prin- 
ciples in thought and action which must unite 
all Frenchmen if popular government and the 
nation itself are to be reborn. 


O A greater or lesser degree this fatal politi- 
cal cleavage between Right and Left and its 
accompanying intolerance were reflected in 
nearly every European democracy between 1929 
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and the Danzig crisis. The conditions that pro- 
duced it can readily be identified. Together they 
enlarge our understanding of the tragic col- 
lapse of democratic nationalism on the Continent 
during those years. Everywhere the fear of com- 
munism was a factor in destroying the Right's 
belief in the good faith of the Left. It was the 
determination not to submit to what was re- 
garded as a serious revolutionary threat that 
stirred many conservatives to complete hostility 
to proletarian and liberal movements of all types 
and opened the door to fascism. Exaggerated 
nationalism born of insecurity or unsatisfied na- 
tional ambitions strengthened the preference of 
conservatives in many countries for strong-arm 
methods. Such was certainly the case in Italy, 
Germany, and Poland. 

Another factor that promoted political cleav- 
age was the new doctrines of the élite stemming 
from Nietzsche or Pareto. These taught that a 
select minority had and should always rule and 
exploit the mass. Equally destructive of all work- 
ing relationships between Right and Left was 
the contempt for the masses and for middle class 
democracy that was disseminated by the disciples 
of Gustave Le Bon and Georges Sorel. These 
men elevated myths, intuition, activism, and 
violence above human reason in a direct attack 
upon the democratic process whose imprint can 
be plainly seen in Fascist, Nazi, and Falangist 
doctrines. 

Clericalism, when confronted with liberal and 
left wing movements opposed to established 
churches, was another factor in strengthening the 
Right, especially in Austria and Spain. 

Caste concepts motivated the resistance of the 
middle class to all developments that threatened 
to reduce it to the level of the workers. Among 
the middle class and lesser functionaries of the 
civil service particularly, economic insecurity 
produced by the depression and the rise of giant 
business combined with the fear of being de- 
classed to make many of this traditionally liberal 
element emotionally susceptible to the propa- 
ganda appeal of fascist or ultra-reactionary sym- 
bolism. Insecurity born of fear of violence, when 
conceived of as a social revolutionary threat from 
below, disposed many of the middle class and 
the intelligentsia, formerly the defenders of rea- 
son as the arbiter of public policy, to condone 
the employment of violent methods of the fascist 
type in order to forestall an upheaval. Equally 
corrosive of tolerance were the mystic symbolism 
and the leadership doctrines that fascists offered 
to a younger generation that had been poorly 
schooled in the liberal tradition. 


ITTER industrial conflicts, an increasingly 
powerful labor movement, or equally bitter 
international rivalries were situations made to 
the order of reactionary propagandists who 
sought in far too many instances to substitute 
fear, violence, and hatred for reason and compro 
mise as the agents of internal and external adjust- 
ment. Evidence of this can be found in Italy in 
1919-21, in the Weimar Republic, and in Republi- 
can Spain prior to the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Racialism, particularly in its virulent anti- | 
Semitic and “Aryan” forms, was a prime agent 
that enabled the German Nazis and the Ru 
manian Iron Guard to separate the Right from 
the moderate and Leftist elements in those coun- 
tries. By thus catering to caste concepts and the 
thirst for supremacy in business or professional , 
fields, by identifying non-Aryans or Jews with | 
the domestic Leftist opposition or by depicting 
them as enemies of the Reich, the Nazis fur- 
nished alarmed conservatives with both a sym- 
bol and the tangible representatives of all that 





they feared. To precipitate violence against 
either the proletariat or the Jews as class and| 
national enemies was the final step that paved 
the way in Southern and Central Europe for the 
destruction of the democratic way and in weaker 
countries for the extinction of national existence 
itself with the aid of the “Fifth Column.” 

Despite the alarm of the Right, it was the Left 
that was on the tactical defensive most often in} 
nation after nation west of Soviet Russia. In} 
Spain, where the “Popular Front” won the elec! 
tion of 1936 and instituted relatively moderate 
reforms, the Civil War precipitated by the Right 
and the aid given to General Franco by Hitler 
and Mussolini placed the situation almost at 
once beyond hope of domestic compromise. In 
France, as has been seen, the “Popular Front’ 
was broken and forced out of office within two 
years after its victory at the polls. Previous to 
this, in Germany and still earlier in Italy, the 
unwillingness of the Left when in power to pro 
ceed to extreme measures had had the effect of 
alienating the most radical elements from the 
more cautious liberals whose moderate reforms 
antagonized the frightened Right beyond hope 
of reconciliation. 

After 1930, insecurity bred by the march d 
fascism produced an attitude among wage-tart 
ers and radical intellectuals that was favorable 
to retaliatory class violence. Economic insecuritj 
resulting from mass unemployment and 
reductions furnished another factor in a situ 
tion generally favorable to the spread of cor 
munism. Yet, despite severe distress and 
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breakdown of unemployment-insurance systems, 
the creed of Nicolai Lenin won majority support 
nowhere among the suffering wage-earners and 
peasants. The continuing support enjoyed by 
the more moderate, revisionist socialism of Fried- 
rich Ebert, Léon Blum, and the English Fabians, 
the strength of trades unionism, and the activity 
of the cooperative movement, together with the 
firm adherence of the German Centrist party 
and a large section of the middle class generally 
to the liberal tradition, suggests how slight the 
danger of social revolution from the Left actually 
was even during the worst depression years. 

Confronted with the embittered opposition of 
the Right and by the rising fascist movement, 
but possessed of potential majority support, these 
diverse liberal and radical elements were obliged 
to unite firmly in self-defense if they were to con- 
tinue to enjoy the right to exist and to agitate 
for the realization of their principles. Ineffective 
and incomplete as this union was in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria, the parties of the Left -col- 
lapsed only after the stout resistance in the 
streets. In Spain the Left fell only after three 
years of the most savage civil strife in which the 
decisive factor was the foreign aid received by 
General Franco. In France and the Low Coun- 
tries the “Popular Front” defeated the fascist 
drive until invasion drove all liberals and radi- 
cals underground. Only in Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia was the bitterness produced by the 
struggle of hostile national enclaves a greater 
solvent of national unity than the intolerance 
born of domestic political differences. 


HE climax to the growing intolerance of 

political differences in Europe came after the 
victory of the extremists of either Right or Left. 
In Russia, after the Communist triumph over 
the White Armies in the civil wars, the opposi- 
tion parties were mercilessly liquidated. Real or 
supposed enemies of the proletariat suffered mis- 
treatment that ranged from disfranchisement, 
inferior rations, and confiscation of property, to 
forced labor, imprisonment, or death after secret 
political trials at the hands of the Cheka or 
OGPU. Years later, after the promulgation of 
the Constitution of 1936, the appearance of an 
opposition leagued supposedly with Hitlerite 
Germany led to the notorious purge of the fol- 
lowing year. Then public treason trials for the 
leaders of the disaffected element were accom- 
panied by the secret liquidation of tens of thou- 
sands of lesser participants. Between 1917 and 
1939, the destruction of books, ironclad censor- 
ship, dismissal of dissident professors, and pro- 


longed hostility to the Orthodox Church were all 
motivated by an absolute intolerance of political 
Opposition to the Soviet dictatorship. 

Elsewhere it was the Right which perpetrated 
the worst outrages, although in Italy, Hungary, 
Germany, and Spain violence by Communists 
and Anarchists furnished the pretext. Once in 
power, however, the Fascists, Nazis, and Falan- 
gists soon surpassed the Left in the brutal, ruth- 
less extermination of their opponents. Here, too, 
the universities and schools were purged, books 
were burned, and surviving professors were 
obliged to teach doctrines that were designed to 
bulwark the new regime. Leaders and followers 
of the opposition, ranging from Communists to 
moderate liberals, were herded into prisons and 
concentration camps, brutally mistreated, and 
executed on a mass scale. Deliberate degradation 
of opponents and the elevation of sadism to full 
status as the blackest of all black arts became 
part of the strategy of Terror. Although neutral 
in the beginning, or friendly to the Right, the 
Church suffered severely for its attempt to pre- 
serve for religion a separate sphere and found its 
activities curtailed drastically. On more than 
one occasion leaders of the clergy were virtually 
coerced into supportby fascism by threats to 
extinguish the Church as an institution. Every- 
where the secret police destroyed the last vestige 
of liberty in the hope of promoting national 
unity through imposing absolute obedience and 
unanimity of thought upon the public. 

These brutal, terrifying episodes have de- . 
scended like a swarm of locusts upon the rich 
and human liberal culture of continental Eu- 
rope. Even now they threaten to leave an al- 
most indelible scar upon Western civilization 
in the barbarization of human life and values 
that they have imposed almost everywhere. In 
the light of this experience, surely, it is clear 
that neither democracy nor democratic nation- 
ism can be restored or preserved by a continuance 
of the tragic intolerance of political difference 
that has been displayed in Europe in our time. 
The grim struggle around the ancient acropolis 
of the democratic tradition, fought 4 l’outrance 
by the NAM and the returning Greek govern- 
ment backed by the British army of liberation, 
should document this beyond peradventure. 
Americans who are anxious to preserve democ- 
racy in the United States, as the method of free- 
dom which can spread outward again as security 
and order return elsewhere, will do well to study 
the grim example set by a Europe torn and 
wrecked by the irreconcilable antagonisms of 
“Right” and “Left.” 
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Te prevailing ignorance of world geog- 
raphy at the outbreak of World War II 
has emphasized only too well the lack of 
geographic training in our public schools, espe- 
cially on the high school level. That this state 
of affairs should have developed is understand- 
able. Useful as geographers have proved them- 
selves to be in supplying statesmen and warriors 
alike with information about foreign lands, geog- 
raphy, as a subject of study in public schools, 
suffers from one important handicap. It can too 
easily become a collection of unrelated, meaning- 
less facts about one area after another—mem- 
orized to pass a test, perhaps, and then quickly 
forgotten. The current resurging interest in geog- 
raphy bears witness to this fact. Americans are 
momentarily curious about other lands and peo- 
ples. They want to know where places are and 
what they are like. Because of this interest geog- 
raphy is enjoying a popularity heretofore un- 
equalled in America, and geographers are in 
great demand. Their maps, too, have received 
unprecedented attention. 

For the current interest in geography geogra- 
phers are grateful! They, like all scientists, enjoy 
having their work put to some practical use. 
Even so, they do not overlook the fact that this 
recent desire for geographic information stems 
from some motive other than an inherent interest 
in geography per se. They know full well that 
most Americans have been concerned about the 
nature of foreign areas only insofar as conditions 
in these places have been related to the day by 
day progress of the war, or to put it even more 
personally, only insofar as the conditions of other 
areas have affected the lives of their own loved 
ones. The geographic facts desired have become 
meaningful only in these terms. 








Six basic understandings that should be developed 
in high schools through geography courses, or geogra- 
phy units included in other courses, are set forth by 
a former instructor in geography in Harvard Uni- 
versity, now assistant professor of geography in North- 
western University. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR WorLD UNDERSTANDING 


ILL this popular interest in geography 

last now that the war has been won and 
the men and women in service will return to 
their homes? Or will it, as it did after World 
War I, become dormant until another conflict 
demonstrates our traditional geographic incom- 
petency? 

The answers to these questions depend on the 
ability of educators to prepare the American 
people for a world society. That we can no longer 
prepare our youngsters to live in any other type 
of society is a twentieth-century truism. Recent 
developments in the use of the airplane and the 
invention of rocket and atomic bombs end, once 
and for all, planning on a national basis. Either 
we must learn to think on a level commensurate 
with these technological developments, or we 
will find ourselves involved in another interna- 
tional crisis more deadly than World War IL. 
Freedom from fear and freedom from want can- 
not be had by the mere ratification of treaties, or 
by the establishment of new boundaries. A se- 
cure and peaceful postwar world can be achieved 
only by dealing with national and international 
economic, political, and social problems on a 
world basis. 

An effective means, and probably the only 
effective one, of attaining such a point of view 
is through the development of an educational 
program which will supply the necessary under- 
standings of other lands and peoples and of our 
relationships to them. Instruction in geography 
should constitute a basic part of such a program. 
How can such instruction help to develop a 
world point of view? Primarily it can supply a 
good deal of the information that we need to 
know about other lands and peoples. It can fur- 
nish a knowledge of the location, nature, sig- 
nificance, and development of foreign areas. In- 
deed the fund of geographic information about 
the world is almost limitless; thus, the geo- 
graphical facts to be presented in a course of 
study must be selected with care. 

But the end of instruction in geography is 
not the accumulation of facts. Rather it is a 
student trained to think geographically about 
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lands and peoples, at home and abroad. In con- 
sequence, geography teachers must not be too 
concerned with the number of facts a student 
acquires, but should seek, instead, to develop 
in the pupil ways of thinking that geographers 
have used ever since classical antiquity. Six as- 
pects of geographic thought will be presented in 
this paper. These may very well be termed geo- 
graphic axioms, for they represent the funda- 
mental working hypotheses of the geographer. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENTIATION 


HE first axiom needs little introduction, 
especially to those who have travelled. We 
cannot go very far from home without realizing 
that areas and peoples differ from place to place. 
These differences have been termed “naively 
given” facts and are believed to be interrelated 
within a given area. As a result, the nature of 
specific areas, or the spread of specific phenome- 
na over the face of the earth, has become the 
principal concern of most geographers. 
Elementary school and _ secondary school 
courses in geography have been developed along 
similar lines. Too often, however, regions are 
introduced as “workshops,” and the subject mat- 
ter is confined to a description and interpretation 
of the occupations carried on within the area. 
For example, much that is ordinarily included 
in a study of the “South” in the elementary 
grades turns out to be merely a study in the 
distribution and production of cotton. Teachers 
are not justified in regarding human geography 
in terms of crops or occupations alone. The facts 
of economic geography may outweigh the facts 
of social and political geography in quantity, but 
often the major characteristics of an area are of 
its political or social, rather than its economic 
nature. Thus, if the geography of the South is 
approached through a study of its visible politi- 
cal and cultural, as well as its economic features, 
only then will such a study contribute to the ap- 
preciation and understanding of the real nature 
of the “cotton-belt.” A geography teacher should 
ask these questions repeatedly: “Have I pre- 
sented the real character of this specific area? 
or have I presented just one aspect of it?” 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF AREAS 
N TRAINING students to think in terms of 
the nature of specific areas, the teacher of 
geography should not overlook a second axiom, 
namely, that the features within a specific area 
are related in some way to those in other areas. 
In this age of scientific and technological ad- 
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vancement it is not possible for any community, 
or region, or country to organize its existence 
so that a satisfactory way of life is provided 
without drawing upon the cultural and natural 
resources of any other region. The economic 
interdependence of areas is easy to demonstrate, 
and has already become an a commercial 
fact. No group of people, even in such a large 
and well-endowed country as the United States, 
can enjoy the benefits of modern science and 
technology unless it has access to a greater variety 
of minerals than it possesses, and to the plants 
and animals that live only in other lands. For 
this reason geographers have always insisted that 
countries can share in the wealth of the world 
only as long as the currents of trade are uninter- 
rupted. There must be free exchange of raw 
materials and finished products the world 
around. There is no place in this day and age 
for man-made barriers between areas. 

The axiom applies also in other fields of hu- 
man geography. The present war has shown the 
interdependence of small and large nations. To 
large countries, small nations often prove of 
great concern. There is always the possibility 
that at any moment their political or geographic 
situation may give a greater power an excuse to 
march upon them. All nations, and particularly 
small nations located in strategic areas, must be 
willing to solve their problems in terms of world, 
rather than national, aspirations. 

Teachers of geography must recognize this 
axiom in their approach to the study of any 
region or country. Sound geographic thinking 
cannot be limited to specific areas. Lands and 
peoples must be studied as parts of an integrated 
whole. Thus, a study of Argentina should in- 
clude a study of its development as related to 
Europe, to the United States, and to other areas 
in the mid-latitude lands of the southern hemi- 
sphere. It is unthinkable that any plans for 
world peace can be made successful without ref- 
erence to the interdependence of regions. The 
report of the Crimea Conference supports such a 
point of view in the following statement: “our 
meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our 
common determination to maintain and 
strengthen in the peace to come that unity of 
purpose and of action which has made victory 
possible and certain for the United Nations. 


ECOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


F EQUAL rank with the axioms already 
discussed is another fundamental aspect of 
geographic thought: Man is closely related to 
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his environment. His actions are circumscribed 
by both the natural and cultural conditions of 
the world in which he lives. The geographer is 
especially interested in man’s relations to his 
natural environment. In some areas, earth condi- 
tions are such that man’s actions are greatly lim- 
ited. Most parts of the world, however, are so 
favored by nature that mankind can choose to 
live in a variety of ways. In these areas man’s 
actions in the broadest sense are the result of 
historically created selective processes. They are 
not merely a creation of his natural environment. 
In fact, at the risk of being academic, it might 
be pointed out that man’s activities are circum- 
scribed by natural conditions only when it be- 
comes impossible or impractical, under prevail- 
ing economic, political, or social conditions to 
master the natural limitations that prevail. 

Nevertheless, a knowledge of earth conditions 
is necessary in order to understand the specific 
problems which grow out of these conditions. A 
sensitivity to the land factors in the development 
of an area can be developed through a study of 
geography. Such a study can also point the way to 
better uses of the land by all peoples. 


CHANGING GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 


ROWING out of the concept of geography 

as human ecology is another fundamental 
geographic axiom. Man’s reactions or his rela- 
tionships to his habitat are constantly changing. 
Not only in times of war, but in peace as well, 
geography should be presented as a dynamic 
subject. Technological improvements, the de- 
pletion of natural resources, the growth of na- 
tionalism, shifts in population trends, new ideas 
in political thought, the waging of war, and the 
making of peace have all been recognized as 
forces at work bringing about changes in man’s 
relations to earth conditions. Islands most of us 
had never heard about prior to the outbreak of 
World War II became important as stepping 
stones to Tokyo. Shores that were heretofore con- 
sidered useful only in terms of their recreational 
value became significant beachheads. Distances 
that once separated continents can now be cov- 
ered in less than a day. These and other changes 
have taken place since the outbreak of the war. 
Through the study of geography students can 
be trained to examine earth conditions in light 
of natural and cultural changes. Indeed, the 
focus of geographic teaching in this country for 


the next generation or two might very well be on 
the revaluation of the face of the earth in terms 
of world reconstruction for peace. Critical areas, 
political and economic patterns that do not cor. 
respond, and the redistribution of expatriated 
peoples are all topics in geography that need to 
be studied from the point of view of maintaining 
world peace. 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


HE fifth axiom is a corollary of the third 

and fourth. If man’s activities are dependent 
in part on earth conditions, and if these condi- 
tions are constantly being modified either di- 
rectly or indirectly by the action of man, then 
we must teach our students that our natural 
resources must be conserved. The war has em- 
phasized only too well the need to make this a 
major educational objective. The United States 
Forest Service estimates that the drain on the 
forests of the nation in 1943 exceeded total 
growth by 50 per cent. In consequence, there 
now exist shortages of yellow birch, yellow pop- 
lar, airplane spruce, and ship-building oak. It 
will take a 25-year, 32-million acre planting pro- 
gram, it has been reported, to catch up with the 
nation’s tree-planting needs. 

The prosperity of our country is due in large 
measure to the abundance of our natural re- 
sources. The utmost economy in their use is 
essential if our economic and political oppor- 
tunities are to be maintained. Children must 
be taught not only how to preserve our resources 
but how to restore those that have been de- 
stroyed, and to re-use whatever is possible. 


RELATIVE LOCATION 


INALLY, geographers have found that earth 

conditions are understandable only through 
the apprehension of their location with reference 
to other places on the earth. This does not mean 
that the study of geography should consist of 
the memorization of the location of rivers, cities, 
mountains, and so on ad infinitum. Rather, it 
means that students should be trained to use 
maps and globes and to grasp the spatial rela- 
tionships of one place to another. They should 
form the habit of interpreting the features of 
an area in terms of their location relative to the 
features of all other areas. Only by acquiring 
such a habit will the citizens of tomorrow be 
prepared to live in a world society. 
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The Army Separation Center 


Donald R. Tobey 














OME day, we hope soon, Private Jones is 
coming home. He is the symbol of almost 
fifteen million men and women in our 

armed forces who have started to make or who 
must still make the difficult adjustment from 
military to civilian life. 

Now that Japan is finally defeated, the de- 
mobilization process will in coming months be 
experienced by several million men and women. 
But the Army, long before even V-E Day, had 
been preparing for the complicated work of 
demobilization. Our Army Separation Centers, 
now and for some time past in full operation, 
are the first important step in this demobiliza- 
tion process. Upon education, however, will fall 
one of the heaviest burdens in the succeeding task 
of converting our manpower to peace. 

First, what is the function of the Separation 
Center, and how does it operate? Perhaps you'd 
like to take a look at the Fort Dix, New Jersey, 
Separation Center, largest in the country and 
the experimental model for the Army’s discharge 
procedure. It was activated March go, 1944, and 
has developed the technique by which over 2,000 
WACs, officers, and enlisted men per day will 
be released from this one unit when demobiliza- 
tion is at its peak. Similar Separation Centers 
are already operating in Service Commands 
throughout the country. 


ARRIVAL 


ET’S see what happens to Private Jones. 
Whether returning from overseas or marked 

for discharge from a domestic post, Private Jones 
is transferred to the Separation Center nearest 
his home for this processing. He reports first to 
the Initial Receiving Point, where his individual 
records are turned in. Private Jones also leaves 
here all his GI equipment except the single uni- 
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form, overcoat, and incidentals which he is per- 
mitted to take home with him. He is then as- 
signed to a temporary barracks where he will 
wait for his name to appear on a processing list 
or roster, 

WACs and officers are routed separately from 
the enlisted men but the procedure is essentially 
the same. Likewise soldiers hospitalized for more 
extended treatment or convalescence do not ap- 
pear here, but are discharged directly from the 
hospitals. 

With the large number of men to be dis- 
charged as expeditiously as possible, the Army 
eliminates every extra minute of delay. At Fort 
Dix the aim is to complete the whole separation 
process in 48 hours or less. That’s satisfactory to 
Private Jones, too, who is usually very eager, 
at this point, to get home just as soon as possi- 
ble. Yet what seems to Private Jones a simple 
leavetaking actually involves many important de- 
tails. 

The schedule for his group may run as follows: 
8:00 A.M.—orientation lectures; 9:30 A.M.—coun- 
seling and interviewing; 1:00 P.M.—physical ex- 
amination; 8:00 A.M.—following day—signing of 
papers; 10:00 A.M.—final showdown; 10:30 A.M. 
—pay; 10:45 A.M.—transportation out. 

At the orientation lecture an officer explains 
to Private Jones’ group the schedule and purpose 
of the separation process. He touches briefly on 
such subjects as the soldiers’ GI insurance, the 
physical examination, his reemployment rights 
under the GI Bill of Rights,? his educational 
benefits, how to apply for disability allowances, 
reporting back to his local draft board, and mus- 
tering-out pay. Private Jones is encouraged to 
ask questions here, and later to talk over his 
personal problems more fully when he reports at 
the Counseling Section. 


COUNSELING AND INTERVIEWING 


HIS is Private Jones’ golden opportunity. 
Any questions about his Army records or 
discharge, any problems he anticipates in_re- 
turning to civilian life he can bring up now. If he 


’ Popular name for the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944. 
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only wants to register a last resounding gripe, 
that’s all right too. The counselor listens with 
an understanding ear, and if the dischargee feels 
better the time is not wasted. 

Usually, however, Jones has a number of prac- 
tical questions. “Should I go back to school?” 
“What kind of training should I take?” “I have 
some pay coming? How can I get it?” “How can 
I get a GI loan to buy a home?” 

The counselor completes two of Private Jones’ 
discharge forms, one of which is a condensed 
summary of his civilian and Army training and 
work history. This summary and coding of work 
experience is most helpful when the veteran 
reports to an employment agency or a private 
employer for a jab. Counselors must be familiar 
with Army regulations and procedure. They also 
have an extensive supply of information on the 
usual soldier problems, together with a long list 
of the various agencies serving veterans in the 
Second Service Command, the area served by 
the Fort Dix Separation Center. These include, 
for instance, branches of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Selective Service, the Red Cross, Civil 
Service, and the U.S. Employment Service. There 
_ are listed also many schools and colleges, with 
types of courses they give, vocational training 
centers, legal aid societies, and medical and psy- 
chiatric clinics. Due to coordination there is less 
overlapping of these numerous agencies than you 
might expect. 

Frequently the soldier has problems of a more 
personal nature. “My wife wants a divorce.” 
“Since I was injured I have been very nervous, 
and I'm sure I couldn’t carry on my old job any 
more.” “I want to take some technical training, 
but I have to work to support my family.” 

As you will see at once, no counselor in an 
hour’s interview could presume to settle such in- 
volved problems. His function is to help Jones 
decide for himself, not to decide for him. Usu- 
ally he will point out to Private Jones the factors 
to be considered, and if possible refer him to a 
specific agency or person in his home town who 
can help him. After Jones has had a holiday at 
home he will be in a better frame of mind to 
work out some answers to his problems. 

Counselors and interviewers are carefully se- 
lected for their training and personal qualifica- 
tions. Some have had training in psychology. 
Many have had professional experience in coun- 
seling and personnel work in civilian life, fol- 
lowed by similar assignments in the Army. All 
counselors are required to attend the Separation 
Classification School, first set up at Fort Dix, 
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and now located at Camp Lee, Virginia. Here 
the four weeks course, administered by the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department, covers Army regu- 
lations and the general technique involved in 
separation work, whether at Separation Centers, 
hospitals, or other units. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


HE final examination is an illustration of 

how much more carefully the Army is pro- 
viding for its discharges at this demobilization 
than after World War I. X-rays, laboratory tests, 
and a neuro-psychiatric examination are in- 
cluded along with numerous other routine tests, 
and entered on Private Jones’ comprehensive 
physical record. 

“I still have trouble with an injury I received 
in the Army. Can I get a disability allowance?” 
If Jones wishes, he can enter his claim for such 
an allowance here, and it will be taken over im- 
mediately by the Veterans Administration rep 
resentative who is right in the building. How- 
ever, a veteran has the right to file such a claim 
at any time, for an injury. sustained in service 
or aggravated by it. All such claims are admin- 
istered by the Veterans Administration, after re- 
view by an Army medical board. 


OTHER SECTIONS 


T OTHER stops on the schedule Jones cov- 
A ers a number of important items. Records 
Section has checked over the considerable volume 
of his Army records, and prepared his discharge 
and other necessary papers for his signature. A 
final showdown checks on his equipment, to 
make sure that no surplus items are lost, strayed, 
or carried away by mistake. Soldiers know that 
Army Supply has a long and tenacious memory! 

At his last paycall Private Jones is paid in full 
for his salary to date, his travel allowance of five 
cents per mile back to his home, and his first 
$100 installment of muster-out pay. His insur- 
ance and other deductions are charged off, his 
allotments discontinued. It is here that he is 
handed the veteran’s gold lapel pin, and—at last— 
that precious “Honorable Discharge.” 

The long awaited moment has arrived. Private 
Jones—Mr. Jones now—is ready to say goodbye 
to the Army! 


BACK TO WorRK 


ETTING back to a good job is undoubtedly 
(s Private Jones’ number one concern. His 
personal postwar aims—a good pay envelope, a 
happy and secure home, a handy little auto 
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mobile—all become impossible without that job. 

The counselor informs him of his reemploy- 
ment rights under the GI Bill by which he is 
entitled to his old job, or one of like seniority 
and pay, if he reports back within go days after 
discharge. But what if Jones doesn’t want his 
old job—he wants a different one or a better 
one? 

Well, until V-J day at least, with the demand 
for manpower at home, this has been no serious 
problem. The U.S. Employment Service has still 
had plenty of well-paying jobs to offer—although 
the veteran is frequently surprised to find that 
the war job is not the gold mine that he has 
heard about. Local Selective Service Boards have 
appointed Reemployment Committeemen, fa- 
miliar with local employers’ needs, who can often 
find suitable jobs for veterans. 

If he wishes to learn a new trade he can enter 
apprentice training. There are over 30,000 ap- 
prentice programs in the United States, and the 
apprentice is paid as he learns. For Civil Service 
jobs, the veteran gets a five point advantage, or 
if disabled a ten point advantage, on the com- 
petitive examinations. 

But suppose Jones is considering going back 
to school, or wants to take some technical train- 
ing to improve himself in his job? It may be ap- 
parent from his scores on the Army tests, his 
civilian job, or the responsibilities given him in 
his Army assignments, that he is capable of 
benefiting from more schooling. 


THE VETERAN AND EDUCATION 


HE GI Bill of Rights provides some very 

concrete educational benefits for veterans. It 
is too early at this writing to say whether a large 
proportion of our veterans will take advantage 
of them, but we can say that the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is interpreting the provisions so as 
to give the veteran every break. 

In brief, the GI Bill, through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, provides up to $500 for an ordinary 
school year for tuition and supplies, and a sub- 
sistence allowance of $50 per month for veterans 
without dependents, or $75 per month for those 
with dependents, for periods depending on 
length of service. Thus a veteran under 25 at 
the time of induction, who has served over go 
days, receives allowances for a year of training, 
and additional time equal to his length of Army 
service since September 15, 1940, and up to the 
end of the war. No course can exceed four years. 
Veterans over 25 at time of induction are eligi- 
ble for one year of “retraining,” and if they can 
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show that their education was interrupted by 
the war they receive the same benefits as those 
listed above. 

Other conditions are quite liberal. The vet- 
eran can select his own courses, at any institution 
on the Veterans Administration approved list. 
This includes all types of training institutions, 
also industrial establishments giving training on 
the job. Even recognized tutors, such as musi- 
cians, may be included. The student must do 
satisfactory work in order to continue to receive 
the GI benefits. 

Whether opening the doors of our schools 
freely to veterans will necessarily lower educa- 
tional standards may be disputed. But, whatever 
the side issues, certainly no one will object to 
giving veterans every opportunity to become bet- 
ter educated as well as more productive citizens. 
Each school of course is free to decide for itself 
what credits it will allow to individual veterans 
who apply for training. 


RETURN TO SCHOOL 


HILE it is still early to evaluate the vet- 

erans’ attitude toward further education, 
a few generalizations can be made. First, a good 
proportion of these men are definitely interested 
in further training. Few things mature a man 
faster than the pressures of war and Army service. 
Many have a new viewpoint in evaluating their 
prospects for the future. They realize that proper 
training will help them to get a better job, and 
hold it against stiffer competition if a depression 
comes. 

Second, as indicated in the last sentence, the 
veteran is usually interested in what we may call 
vocationally directed training. Our vocational 
and technical schools will be especially in de- 
mand. This is partly because the Army has em- 
phasized the value of this sort of training. 

Very few seem to be considering long term 
academic schooling, such as is required for an 
A.B. degree. Perhaps more will plan later to 
complete training for medicine or dentistry or 
teaching, but so far they are comparatively few. 
The veteran is older, and he feels the pressure 
of time. For most, a good job and all it means 
is their goal at the earliest moment. But many, 
with a new perspective, won't be satisfied just 
to “earn a living.” 

Veterans show great interest in the possibili- 
ties of evening courses and short courses of a 
month or two. Some hesitate to commit them- 
selves now to a longer extended program. Also 
a great many have dependents and feel obliged 
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to take the jobs they are sure of now. 

The average veteran is not, of course, a high 
school graduate. But many high schools allow a 
half year’s credit toward a diploma for a soldier's 
completing basic training, and many soldiers 
have taken courses from the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute for which credit is also allowed. With 
this encouragement some will go on to get their 
high school diplomas. 

Prior to V-J Day, many who could profit from 
schooling said they would go, temporarily at 
least, into war jobs. Some believed they would be 
more liable to redraft if they were in school in- 
stead of holding an essential war job. Many felt 
an obligation to carry on for their buddies still 
in the Army. Others, and we can’t blame them, 
wished to recoup their finances in one of the 
lucrative war jobs they had been hearing so 
much about. These factors influenced some 
against returning to school. And many with the 
best of intentions will find other wants and needs 
more pressing when they get home. 

The financial cost will prevent many from re- 
turning to school. Few soldiers save much money; 
some have drawn heavily on savings. Mustering 
out pay at $100 to $300 will help on a new ward- 
robe and some incidental expenses but little 
more. And $75 per month allowance is hardly 
enough for a man with dependents unless he has 
other resources. It seems hardly reasonable to 
predict that these “munificent” benefits will en- 
courage a breed of educational hobos. Even re- 
adjustment allowances offer more than $80 per 
month. 


EpUCATION Must FoLLow THROUGH 


ROM an economic standpoint, nothing so 

much enriches our country as the education 
which makes our citizens individually more pro- 
ductive. From another standpoint, during the 
reconversion of our industries we can well afford 
to have these men withdrawn from the labor 
market. 

One concrete suggestion might be the estab- 
lishment of educational committees or councils 
representing training institutions in each state 
or smaller area, to carry on a vigorous follow- 
up program. These educational councils would 
first of all work closely as possible with all the 
veterans’ service agencies, industrial and trade 
organizations, etc., also the veterans’ organiza- 


tions such as the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. They would also pub- 
licize generally the educational benefits available 
to veterans and urge them to take advantage of 
them. 

We do not want veterans drifting into dead 
end or overcrowded occupations. These councils 
could prove most effective in vocational guid- 
ance, a vital need in the retraining and educa- 
tional program. 

V-J Day has come and gone, and even before 
V-J Day many thousands of our soldiers were 
discharged to civilian life. The proportionately 
small number who may have returned to the 
schools, while war industries are still calling for 
workers, is not conclusive. The full impact of 
demobilization will come months after the final 
day of victory. 

Fortunately many schools and colleges are 
already preparing to meet the special needs of 
veterans. They are planning condensed courses, 
night and part-time courses, training to utilize 
Army experience, training coordinated with in- 
dustry. Some have designated advisors to work 
regularly with veterans. Some of the state teach- 
ers colleges, junior colleges, and vocational 
schools are active, and a number of leading uni- 
versities, such as California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas.? By now there are undoubtedly many 
more. 


GOODBYE TO THE ARMY 


HEN Private Jones leaves the Separation 

Center he closes a chapter in his life be- 
hind him. But separation, as we have seen, is 
only the first step in reconverting Private Jones 
into a well-adjusted and useful citizen. The un- 
derstanding and cooperation of his family, his 
employer, and all our social agencies are neces- 
sary to bring him back into successful postwar 
adjustment. 

How our educators accept their responsibility 
can do much to reduce the waste of human re- 
sources which is one product of the conflict. 
There must be no “lost generation” after this 
war. 


*Col. John N. Andrews, Outlook for the Serviceman 
(Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, New York Univer- 
sity, New York. April, 1944), p. 150. 
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An International Club 


Beatrice Stevens 











O THE modern high school student, 

world events are no longer vague and dis- 

tant. They have a direct bearing on his 
daily existence and his future welfare. He con- 
stantly reads and hears facts linked with world 
geography, world economics, and politics. Fur- 
ther than that he has, himself, been hurled into 
the great world struggle—along with the youth 
of almost all other lands. Not only has he left 
school to help bear the brunt of the fighting, 
but upon his understanding of the postwar prob- 
lems of food scarcity, population pressure, and 
political and commercial rivalries rests our hope 
of future peace. 

The great tragedy in the present situation is, 
however, that we, as educators, gave our youth 
so little of this world consciousness before they 
were sucked into the great fight. If, for the past 
twenty-five years, American education had 
stressed world geography, world economics, 
world culture, world order, we might very well 
have adopted a strong and enlightened foreign 
policy that would have headed off World War 
II! Truly, a tragic “might-have-been”! 

We all agree that the purpose of education is 
to prepare the child for future living—to make 
him ready to understand and solve the situations 
he will meet. If this is true, then our students, 
during their educational years, should get ac- 
quainted with the places and people fast becom- 
ing our neighbors. They should know some- 
thing of their background, their characteristics, 
their problems. Only through such understand- 
ing can we hope eventually to attain world peace. 


CLusB FACILITIES AND ACTIVITIES 


T’ Commerce High School we are fortunate 
in having a special room for the twenty- 
five or thirty leaders of the International Club; 








The advisor of the International Club at the High 
School of Commerce, Porland, Oregon, describes some 
of the many activities of that vigorous organization. 
The account offers many suggestions to teachers in- 
terested in developing tolerance and international 
understanding. 











that is, the officers, the chairmen of the various 
committees, and the staff of the club paper. (The 
other thirty or forty members of the club are 
mostly under-classmen, who, after serving a term 
or so of “apprenticeship” may also move into the 
club room.) This arrangement is convenient for 
several reasons: the leaders get well acquainted 
and learn to work together; they can confer with 
the advisor frequently; they can check with the 
chairmen of the various committees, and do a 
score of chores. The president has a special desk 
in. this room for club files and materials. 

The International Club meetings occur once a 
week for about an hour—always before or after 
the regular school day. So many of our upper 
term students now have jobs outside of school 
that our attendance at meetings is not as large 
as it was a couple of years ago. We had only 
about forty or fifty active members during the 
spring term. 

The weekly club programs are interesting and 
varied. Sometimes we have free discussion on 
some topic of current interest. Sometimes we 
have debates, of either the traditional or panel 
type, depending on the nature of the question. 
Such a topic as “Resolved: That citizens of the 
United States who have reached the age of eight- 
een should be permitted to vote,” might be 


developed in traditional style. A question such 


as “What kind of international security organi- 
zation do we want?” lends itself to the panel 
type of debating. Occasionally, we have guest 
speakers: world travelers, authorities on national 
and international matters, club alumni, refugees 
from Nazi terror. Questions and discussion con- 
clude the meeting. 

Frequently, we read letters from former mem- 
bers now in the service of Uncle Sam, or from 
“pen pals”—students in foreign lands. Imaginary 
travelogues by students, slides or strip films or 
movies with students’ explanations, or an occa- 
sional book review help to vary the fare of the 
weekly programs. Once we presented a musical 
program with the theme, “Music as an Inter- 
national Language.” 

Quiz contests on world figures or events are 
very popular with the students. They love the 
fun of competition—and the excellent book prizes 
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awarded the winners are prized highly. Once 
each term we have a picture contest to see how 
many world figures the group can recognize. We 
select our pictures from illustrated periodicals. 

Once or twice a year the students ask for what 
they inelegantly call a “chaw beef” session, to 
get all sorts of things “off their chests”: com- 
plaints about the operation of the club, school, 
the city government, national government, etc. 
They also give their suggestions for improve- 
ments. 

The club publishes its own magazine, a semi- 
monthly, mimeographed sheet of from six to 
eight pages called the “I.C. News.” The paper 
promotes interest and a common purpose, but 
perhaps its greatest advantage is the excellent 
practical experience it gives to its staff of editors 
and reporters. 


UR International Club has cooperated in a 
successful educational experiment in 
which we devote ten to fifteen days to an all- 
school study unit on some foreign country espe- 
cially important to the United States. So far we 
have had three such projects; for nearly three 
weeks all of our classes in English, history, art, 
music and some other subjects, set aside their 
usual course of study in order to devote them- 
selves to the problem of getting acquainted, first, 
with China, then Russia, then Latin America, by 
hunting down material on their geography, his- 
tory, literature, art, music, science, customs, etc. 
These projects have culminated in some excel- 
lent exhibits of posters, sketches, cartoons, and 
paintings, as well as helpful graphs, fine maps, 
attractive scrapbooks, and lastly, some colorful 
assembly programs of good music and dancing 
and impressive dramatizations, all presented by 
the students themselves. Word of these special 
units reaches other schools and some of the 
townspeople, so that we have many visitors. 
Students who have participated in these special 
units have since demonstrated repeatedly that 
they understand these countries more clearly 
than others; furthermore, they feel themselves 
more closely associated with the people of these 
three areas. 


CCASIONALLY, we have visitors from 

other high schools’ international clubs, and 
in turn we send out representatives of our group 
to visit them. We find it profitable to compare 
ideas and methods. Last year two of our officers 
visited a gathering of interested students at Jeffer- 
son High here in Portland, and were helpful in 


reviving the International Club in that school. 

One evening fourteen upper classmen from 
Vancouver, Washington (our neighboring city 
across the Columbia) drove into Portland for an 
evening meeting with an equal number of stu- 
dents from our club. They were interested in 
organizing an international relations club at 
Vancouver High School and spent nearly three 
hours questioning us and discussing our activi- 
ties. They borrowed a copy of our club constitu- 
tion and went back to start organizing. 

Each spring the Reed College International 
Club has acted as host to the various high school 
international clubs at a dinner meeting held on 
the Reed campus. Both college and high school 
students participate in the discussion of some 
important issue of the day. 


SocIAL ACTIVITIES 


DVISORS must be on guard not to allow 
A the organization to become just another 
social club, of which the normal high school has 
too many already. We do make exceptions at 
either Thanksgiving or Christmas and help pro- 
mote plans for a party with light refreshments 
following a special program. Occasionally when 
some visiting speaker in the city cannot appear 
at the club for a regular meeting, we arrange a 
social gathering at the home of the sponsor to 
hear his story and to ask him questions. 

We also combine sociability and information 
in a banquet, about once a term, in the atmos- 
phere of some foreign country: Swedish, Chinese, 
Italian, French, Russian, Japanese, etc. We try to 
find a restaurant where the setting and food are 
really typical; then we plan our program accord- 
ingly. The art department is always cooperative, 
so that our decorations are effective. We always 
find appropriate music, have something of the 
food and customs explained, listen to a speaker 
native to that land or someone who has visited 
there. Usually we have an exhibit of art objects 
from the country in question—or movies or strip 
films. These banquets are very well attended, not 
only by the immediate members, but by many 
club alumni who are still within reach of our 
publicity committee. 

We have had a score or more of these banquets, 
which have done much to give the feeling and 
spirit of Italy, for instance, or Spain or Russia or 
China. Once we had a fine meal of Kosher food 
and an impressive program at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center. A rabbi and a cantor helped us 
understand the symbols of the Hebrew faith and 
some of the ceremonies of the service in the 
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synagogue. On another occasion, we had a South- 
ern dinner served at the Negro Y.W.C.A. build- 


_ing. We had excellent food and music furnished 


by our Negro friends; and a local Negro minister 
told us some of the contributions to American 
civilization made by the Negro people. After- 
wards the young people, both black and white, 
played games together. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


OST of the actual work of the club is car- 
ried on through standing committees and 
special committees: 

1. The poster committee sees that notices of 
meetings and special programs are posted on the 
main school bulletin board. Since we have had 
one or two outstanding artists in our group who 
have gone into successful careers in commercial 
art, we have kept some of our finest posters; and 
sometimes, when the school holds open house, 
we display the most attractive ones in our club 
room. They bring many compliments and also 
furnish an excellent cross-section of the type of 
programs we present. 

2. In the days before the war, we had a com- 
mittee who compiled scrapbooks or illustrated 
folders to send to students abroad, in exchange 
for similar material from them. 

3. We keep an official club scrapbook consist- 
ing of news items, pictures, and articles concern- 
ing the club as a whole or the activities of its 
individual members. 

4. Sometimes our younger members who hap- 
pen to be enthusiastic stamp collectors form a 
committee to discuss philately and exchange 
stamps. 

5. A small committee looks after the club col- 
lection of pamphlets, foreign flags, and other 
items. 

6. A new committee, formed only recently, is 
responsible for seeing that our club alumni, now 
in overseas service, are kept informed of school 
and club news through letters and copies of our 
club paper. 

7. The chairman of the Local Lectures Com- 
mittee keeps us informed on the outstanding 
lectures, forums, and meetings scheduled for 
Portland. Each year he takes orders from the club 
members to buy from ten to twenty season tickets 
for the Center Civic Forum. In this way, mem- 
bers have heard and have even had a chance to 
meet such correspondents and authors as Leland 
Stowe, Stuart Chase, Louis Adamic, Walter 
Duranty, H. R. Knickerbocker, John B. Hughes, 
and Upton Close. Usually “post-mortem” dis- 
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cussions are held in the club room the following 
morning—or at the next club meeting. 

8. Perhaps the busiest of all the committees 
is the one responsible for the weekly club pro- 
grams and also the frequent special assembly 
programs. They all take much planning and 
work—not only by the committee, but by the 
club advisor, who must be constantly reminding 
and checking, to see that affairs run smoothly. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


SSEMBLY programs entail a mountain of 

work for everybody concerned. We have 
long since abandoned the idea of using some 
script that can be purchased—something already 
written and ready to rehearse. We write and pro- 
duce our own script for each occasion as it arises. 
Of course, panel discussions need no script—but 
they do require careful planning and outlining. 
Frequently, one or two students write an entire 
program: drama, dialogue, pageant, brief 
speeches—or whatever—by themselves, but oc- 
casionally, when the results are not good, the 
advisor has to take a hand, either make sugges- 
tions for improvements, or help rewrite. Then 
come try-outs and rehearsals until the “show” is 
ready to go on. 

For several years the International Club has 
presented most of the assembly programs for 
patriotic days, such as Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays, Pan-American Day, Columbus 
Day, and Armistice Day. We de not put great 
emphasis on the past; instead, we stress the appli- 
cation of the subject to present needs and future 
hopes for a better organized world. 

In 1941, the club launched the sale of war 
bonds with an impressive costume pageant. 

And then, just to forestall the idea that the 
International Club has no sense of humor, we 
present, each term, one of our special quiz pro- 
grams, which always elicit many laughs—but also 
spreads much information, too. Sometimes our 
radio-style quiz takes the form of “Take It or 
Leave It” (in which a special category of ques- 
tions is selected by the contestants) or “Battle of 
the Sexes” or “Quiz Kids” (even to the wearing 
of caps and gowns), and “Information Please” 
(usually with a guest expert—some prominent 
Portland townsman). These assembly quiz pro- 
grams, though carefully planned, are, of course, 
never rehearsed with the contestants. 


WiwE INTERESTS 


ACH year, about the end of January, some 
of the members form a Study Club to pre- 
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pare for the ‘nation-wide spring examinations 
sponsored by the League of Nations Association, 
more recently called the United Nations Associa- 
tion. It is really no accident that, for over a 
period of ten years, one of our International Club 
students from Commerce has won first, second, 
or third place among the thirty or forty compet- 
ing high schools in the State of Oregon. Last 
spring, the first state prize was won by the club 
president. 

Each June for several years the club has sent 
representatives to the Northwest Institute of In- 
ternational Relations held on the Reed College 
campus. For two years, one of our seniors has 
acted as the office secretary of the executive di- 
rector. Last June, five of our club members were 
fortunate enough to be chosen to help with the 
work of the Institute, in return for their tuition. 

Needless to say, the opportunity afforded these 
privileged students to meet outstanding inter- 
national leaders and authorities is invaluable— 
not only for information but for inspiration. 
Last June, the students who became acquainted 
with the philosophy of such men as, for example, 
Louis Dolivet, Lowell Ragatz, and Linden 
Mander, were not only more deeply convinced 
than ever of the need of working out a plan of 
world cooperation, but were, and are, better in- 
formed and more realistic about the problems 
to be overcome in securing that world coopera- 
tion. 

The club has sponsored three successful school- 
wide relief drives: first, “Bundles for Britain”; 
second, Clothing for China; and lastly, Boxes 
for Russian Relief. 

Members of the club quite frequently are in- 
vited to present panel discussions or talks on 
timely subjects at various places in the com- 
munity: at churches, at women’s clubs, at serv- 
ice clubs, etc. Several years ago we produced 
such a successful dramatization of a senate hear- 
ing on the munitions business that we were asked 
to repeat it out in the community twenty-five 
times during one term. (Incidentally, the boy 
who compiled the material for this program was 
Albertus Bagley, a popular Negro member of our 
club, now in the service of Uncle Sam.) 


PRACTICING DEMOCRACY 


FEEL sure we have helped in promoting 

better race relations in our school—and in- 
directly in the Portland community. We do not 
have in our school many students of Negro, Jew- 
ish, or oriental blood, but those we do have are 
given a special invitation to join our club. We 
have had able presidents and officers of Jewish 
bldod. Our most brilliant alumnus is Chinese, 
We lost an able club secretary, Ben Sumida, 
when the Japanese were evacuated from the west 
coast. 

The International Club not only believes in 
the fundamental rights of democracy, but it also 
practices them. This may sound very simple and 
easy to do in a free country like ours, but any- 
one who knows the usual American city high 
school with its many social cliques, its sororities 
and fraternities, will realize how very difficult 
it is! In my opinion, theorizing on democracy and 
not practicing it breeds hypocrisy and snobbery 
—the very opposite of democracy. 

Membership in the club is open to all students 
third term and over—and even those under third 
term may join, if one of his teachers thinks he 
is mature enough to enjoy our sort of program, 
The dues are very low—fifteen cents a term, an 
amount within the reach of the poorest student. 
Every member is given a chance to participate in 
some activity of his own choosing. 

The International Club has made it a tradi- 
tion to recite quite frequently at club meeings 
and at our banquets the poem by Edwin Mark- 
ham called “A Creed”; in fact, the group has 
adopted it as their special club creed. A large 
illustrated poster with a copy printed on it hangs 
in a conspicuous place in our club room. 


A Creed 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers; 
None goes his way alone: 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


I care not what his temples or his creeds, 
One thing holds firm and fast: 

That into his fateful heap of days and deeds 
The soul of a man is cast. 
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Is Safety Education Obvious and 


Unstimulating? 


Paul R. Grim and Wilbur H. Dutton 








Sana 








ECENTLY a teacher remarked that too 
much of our safety education in the 
social studies was obvious and unstimu- 

lating. This statement may be true if the teach- 
ing is limited to rote memorization of rules and 
regulations. Such education, however important, 
does not belong in the social studies curriculum. 

Safety education is, however, a part of our 
basic need for human living. We cannot escape 
the necessity for conserving our human resources. 
Races of people down through the ages have 
tried to cope with the problem of protecting and 
conserving the lives of the members of their 
group. In our highly industrialized American 
culture the situation has reached alarming pro- 
portions. A few recent statistics will indicate the 
scope of the problem. 

Of every three persons between the ages of 15 and 19 
who die, one dies in a needless accident. 

Out of every four college students who die, one dies in 
a needless accident. 

Accidents in 1944 took the lives of 94,000 people. 


Accidents in 1944 permanently disabled 340,000 people. 
Accident costs in 1944 amounted to $4,850,000. 


The social studies deal with broad aspects of 
human relationships, with problems of living 
with one’s fellows and adjusting to one’s en- 
vironment. Thus it is encumbent upon these 
studies to take responsibility for that aspect of 
safety education which deals with social living. 
Safety is a civic responsibility of each citizen, and 
its control and enforcement is a social problem 
of utmost importance. The accident problem is 
one of the major social problems of the day, 








_ These suggestions for teaching a topic to which 
increasing attention has been given within the social 
studies program, are contributed by the former direc- 
tor of campus schools and student teaching at the 
Western Washington College of Education and a pro- 
fessor of-education in the same institution; Mr. Grim 
is now at Washington University, St. Louis. 
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equivalent to housing, education, health, labor, 
and taxation. 


IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


NITS on the safety problem may be a spe- 

cific part of the social studies program, or 
safety aspects may be tied in with other units. 
At the junior high school level, for example, 
several appropriate units offer opportunity for 
attention to factors in safety: 

A unit on the Industrial Revolution: Indus- 
trial hazards and safety devices on machinery; 
safety problems in industrial cities and their 
solution; promoting safety in factories; the im- 
portance of modern communication and trans- 
portation in preventing and controlling acci- 
dents; safety in construction work; hazards in 
mining and oil wells; the dangerous phase of 
different kinds of power, such as steam and 
electricity. 

A unit on Lumber: the general hazards of 
lumbering—carelessness, its cause and preven- 
tion; the safe use of logging machinery; fire 
hazards in forests and their prevention; safe use 
of forests for hiking and camping. 

A unit of Recreation: safety in all sports; safe 
use of firearms; fishing and swimming safety; 
hazards in winter sports; use of parks and play- 
grounds; bicycle safety. 

The Community itself provides many excellent 
opportunities for instruction in safety. A class 
may survey the community for safety problems, 
as: hazards in our own community—pedestrian, 
bicycle, and automobile; local safety laws, their 
purpose and enforcement; property rights; com- 
munity officials who enforce safety laws and 
regulations; city planning for safety—water 
supply, garbage disposal, streets, parks, and play- 
grounds. 

Usually American History is one of the main 
courses in the junior high school. Many oppor- 
tunities are available for teaching important as- 
pects of safety in this field: accidents in the 
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period of exploration, discovery and coloniza- 
tion; colonial dangers and their control; colonial 
police, fire protection, and comparison of these 
with modern problems in this area; hazards in 
western expansion and their control; dangers in 
early transportation, communication, and their 
control; the Industrial Revolution—growth of 
cities and safety; alcohol and safety; safety legis- 
lation; safety in our machine age; safety in the 
twentieth century—the modern automobile, air- 
plane, and other forms of transportation. 

The high school has similar opportunity for 
presenting safety education as a functional part 
of the social studies class work. An eleventh grade 
social studies class in American History might 
well consider the Development of Our Industrial 
Civilization. Problems such as these could be 
studied with keen interest and benefit to all: 
adjustment of early immigrants to the new physi- 
cal environment of the North American conti- 
nent, with attention to the overcoming of hazards 
to life and limb; physical dangers accompanying 
the Industrial Revolution; conservation of 
human resources. 

At the college level, similar opportunities pre- 
sent themselves. For example, some of the topics 
considered might be: sociological results of acci- 
dents; accidents as a cause of poverty; responsi- 
bilities of management and labor for accident 
control; economic waste of accidents, and en- 
forcement vs. education as social control. 


EXPERIENCE UNITS ON SAFETY EDUCATION 


N ADDITION to the instruction given in 

safety as a part of formal social studies cur- 
riculum, there will be times when separate ex- 
perience units should be taught which deal with 
important safety problems. These units will grow 
out of the needs of a particular group of students 
in a particular community and will furnish op- 
portunities for the students to apply the social 
principles in cooperative living. 

Junior high school students have need for 
safety units growing out of their community 
living. In one community, for example, over 650 
students in a total student body of 850, rode to 
school on bicycles, presenting a bicycle safety 
problem. A special unit on bicycle safety was 
offered each fall. The new seventh grade stu- 
dents approached the unit for the first time and 
with different needs than the eighth and ninth 
grade students. The two upper grades of the 
junior high school studied the unit with particu- 
lar emphasis upon new students in their group 
and to see what constructive improvements could 


be made with the whole problem of traffic safety 
in and around school. 

In another junior high school, a unit has been 
successfully taught on Understanding the Traffic 
Problem. This unit, taught just prior to the time 
when the pupils become of legal driving age, is 
basically one of viewing social controls of driver 
and pedestrian and is aimed to imbue the stu- 
dent with a sense of individual responsibility. 

Some high schools have units on Knowing 
Your School to help students who come from 
other communities and from several junior high 
schools within the same community. This type of 
unit would cover topics as: knowing the proper 
fire drills; knowing the stairs and exits to be 
used for evacuating the building; understanding 
the regulations covering the students who drive 
cars and ride bicycles; proposal of steps to be 
taken by the student-body government toward 
improving the general attitude toward safety. 

At the college level this type of instruction 
fits most logically into the orientation course, 
which many colleges and universities are offering 
these days. Many of them have included safety 
as one of the problems of the new students. 


UTILizInG SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


ERHAPS more valuable than any instruc 

tion is the organization of students into 
school agencies to prevent accidents and pro- 
mote safety. Such organizations give students the 
opportunity to practice and live safely, and to 
functionalize social studies learning. Many 
schools and colleges have an independent safety 
council. Some have a safety committee of the 
student government association whose primary 
responsibility is to study, plan, and promote 
safety for the entire school or college. Such a 
council or committee should be representative 
of the entire school or college and should have 
capable and responsible faculty guidance. The 
organization responsibility extends to all aspects 
of safety in the building, grounds, dormitories, 
and between home or dormitory and school or 
campus. The council should be affiliated with the 
Community or National Safety Council. It may 
plan for the efficient use of the corridors in the 
building or buildings, share in planning and 
carrying out fire drills, study hazards throughout 
the campus, and have some responsibility for su- 
pervising athletic activities. In some cases there 
is active cooperation between the school or col- 
lege safety organization and the community or- 
ganization, which gives the students splendid 
practice in real community living. 
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Rural School Teaching— 


A Re-Evaluation 


Lola Montgomery 











E TEACHERS hear it on every 

hand. The schools of rural America 

are in a deplorable condition. Just 
look at the magnificent city school plants as com- 
pared with the traditional one-room rural school! 
The teachers are poorly trained, salaries are low, 
and the equipment is all too meager. Some city 
schools spend 275 times as much per pupil as 
do our rural schools. Thus on and on runs the 
criticism. The only word of encouragement that 
we rural teachers of the Midwest receive is that 
in some sections of the South, conditions are even 
worse than ours. What drab and undesirable 
work teaching school must be! But the sky is not 
all black, and by continually looking at our faults 
we forget to capitalize on our strong points. So 
it is high time that we take a new perspective of 
our work. 


ET us look at our schools from two different 
views: first, from the point of view of the 
opportunities for growth of the children, and 
then for the opportunities for the teacher’s per- 
sonal growth. The children in the country are 
among the most enviable children of the world. 
Everyone knows that many children in foreign 
countries are less fortunate than ours, but few 
stop to realize that our rural youth are in many 
respects the most enviable of all. The educators 
of our urban areas can only strive to attain 
artificially for their pupils conditions that rural 
pupils have by the very nature of their environ- 
ment. 

So in order to make up for their environment, 
which in many respects is undesirable, city 
schools perhaps do need to spend more money. 
Certainly our youth have no need for summer 
work camps. They know what work is, and they 
are familiar with God’s great out-of-doors. That 








This statement of faith comes from a member of 
the social science department in Pueblo Junior 
College. 








is their natural inheritance. And so one could go 
on and on mentioning activities carried on in 
an artificial atmosphere for city children in an 
attempt to approximate the ideal conditions that 
our rural boys and girls enjoy by reason of their 
natural birthright. City people like to send their 
children to the country for the summer. As one 
boy wrote to his father, “I worked hard all morn- 
ing picking strawberries, This is the first time I 
knew that strawberries just didn’t come in 
boxes.” 

We know that conditions in our schools aren't 
ideal, but instead of waiting for a beneficent God 
or the Federal Government to come to our aid, 
let us use, to the best of our ability, all we do 
have on the credit side of our ledger. We need 
not try to copy urban educational methods, but 
what we do need is some leadership of our own. 


HE personal teacher-pupil relationship in 

our schools can be ideal. The mutual under- 
standing and friendships between teachers and 
pupils and among the students are objectives 
that rural schools have by their very nature. Most 
of our schools have an enrollment small enough 
so that each child feels he has a vital place in 
his school. He doesn’t feel that he is just a small 
cog in the big wheel of the educational industry. 
He gains the feeling of personal worth and has 
an opportunity to develop his individuality from 
a sense of value and personal worth. 

Some foreign visitors cannot understand our 
attitude toward work, This is an unique charac- 
teristic of America’s way of life and is due largely 
to her rural background. Truly rural teachers 
have an opportunity to develop individualism 
and a sense of community responsibility. These 
qualities of our people have helped to make 
America a great democracy and will continue to 
be the necessary factors in building an even 
greater America. 

What is this American democracy we talk so 
much about? In the words of James Truslow 
Adams in his book, The Epic of America, we 
find: 
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There has always been the American dream, that dream 
of a land in which life should be better and richer and 
fuller for every man, with an opportunity for each man 
according to his ability or achievement. It is not a dream 
of motor cars and high wages merely, but a dream of a 
social order in which each man and each woman shall be 
able to attain to the fullest stature of which they are 
capable, and to be recognized by others for what they are 
regardless of the fortuitous circumstances of birth or 
position. 


Thus our democracy is striving towards this 
dream, and rural America has a vital part to 


play. 


E TEACHERS have a great job before 

us. Scientifically we are in the age of the 
airplane, socially we are driving the Model T. 
S. A. Howard in his book, The Road Ahead, puts 
it this way: 
Through the use of his mental capacity, man has done 
many things for himself and to himself. He has built 
houses to live in, but also he has had to use some of these 
houses as prisons in which to lock himself in. He has 
made machines to work for him, but they also run over 
him. His explosives help to till the land, raise food, and 
build dams; but in war these same explosives blow him to 
bits. 


It is our job as teachers to close this cultural lag. 

The controlling factors of civilization are not 
the great technical inventions. They are only the 
implements. What we must do is train minds to 
use these implements in such a way as to build 
civilization, not destroy it. The roots of civiliza- 
tion are good-will, neighborliness, fair play, 
courage, tolerance, open-minded inquiry, and 
patience. These are learned in the friendly 
world of the family and the small community. 
Today, as in the ancient past, the small com- 
munity and the home are the seed beds of some 
of the finest qualities of civilization. Small com- 
munities must catch a glimpse of its possibilities. 
As teachers, we can help point this out to our 
pupils. 

America still is depending on us in the rural 
areas to furnish her leadership. The cities get 
their leadership from the rural areas. Ask the 
doctors, lawyers, professors, businessmen, or any 
of the leading men of the city where they lived 
as a boy. Many of them will start talking to 
you—“‘when I was a boy down on the farm.” The 
farm and small communities are still the life 
blood of the city. Our problem is to keep the 
city from skimming off the cream of our young 


population and to keep some of our outstanding 
young people with us. We must see that our 
problems are presented to them as challenging 
and as worthy of their abilities as the cities are 
presenting their opportunities. 


OT only is teaching in the small com. 
munity challenging from the standpoint 
of the pupils and their future, but also from the 
standpoint of our personal growth. We are un- 


hampered by institutional conformity and regu- | 


lations. Compare notes with teachers of large 
school systems. Chances are they will say to you, 
“I envy you, for you can make of your teaching 
what you will. Your field seems to be wide 
open.” It does seem that we are commanders 
steering society into the future. Our working 
orders should be: “Full speed ahead!” We have 
opportunities to use new ideas, try novel 
methods, and utilize the best of educational 
thinking of our time. Nothing is more conducive 
to the teacher’s personal growth than to work 
with young people of rural America. They have 
high ideals and are filled with a zest for living, 
They have a sense of honesty and fair play and a 
determination to make their life worthwhile. 
They are a challenge to their teachers. 

To these youth, democracy is not something 
foreign and in the far off realm of the idealistic. 
It is their way of life. They practice it. Through 
their experiences they have developed their indi- 
viduality and also their commonality. They are 
the well-balanced citizens that our Democracy 
needs to make it vital. We, the teachers of these 
boys and girls, have an opportunity equalled no- 
where else in the world. These youth will be the 
leaders of America and of the world tomorrow. 
Truly they are the “salt of the earth,” and for- 
tunate are we if in some small way we can con- 
tribute to their training. 

Teachers do shape the thinking of their pupils 
and so with this opportunity for service comes 
the important responsibility of helping these 
children direct their own lives in the way that 
will bring the most individual satisfaction and at 
the same time contribute the greatest good to 
society. We can see the import of our jobs, espe- 
cially in these times of world crises, if we stop to 
realize that the world will be looking to our 
pupils for leadership—as America has always 
done. In other words our pupils are the blue- 
prints of the future. 
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Notes and News 








NCSS Annual Meeting 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
announces that its Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Novem- 
ber 22-24. Earlier announcement of this meeting 
was delayed because for a while it appeared that 
wartime restrictions would prevent the holding 
of the convention. 

Burr W. Phillips, first vice-president of the 
NCSS, is serving as chairman of the Program 
Committee. Any comments or suggestions re- 
garding the program should be sent directly to 
him at the Wisconsin High School, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Frank A. Maas of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School is chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. 

The meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder. Reservations for rooms should be sent 
directly to the hotel with the statement that the 
reservation is being made for attendance at the 
Annual Meeting. Rates on single rooms are $3.30 
to $6.60 per day; double rooms, $5.50 to $10.00 
per day. 

A copy of the program will be sent to current 
NCSS members early in November. The Novem- 
ber issue of Social Education will carry a further 
announcement about meeting arrangements and 
the program. 


Local Government Bulletins 


The NCSS announces the publication of two 
new bulletins dealing with the study of local 
government. These bulletins were prepared by 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University. The bul- 
letins fill an urgent need for material dealing 
with the area of local government. Each bulletin 
is a resource unit for teachers and consists of 
two parts. Part I, the “Analysis,” contains a 
scholarly, up-to-date analysis of the topic. Part 
II contains ““Teaching Aids” giving the applica- 
tion of the topic in the classroom. Each of these 
resource units furnishes a rich reservoir of ma- 
terial on content and method. Titles of these 
new bulletins, each about 150 pages in length, 
are: 

The Structure of Local Government, by Donald G. 
Bishop and Edith E. Starratt (50 cents). 





Parties and Politics in the Local Community, by 
Marguerite Fisher and Edith E, Starratt (50 cents). 


The first bulletin describes the chief structural 
patterns of organization of local government 
while the second deals with the operation of 
“invisible” government and the functioning of 
political parties at the level of local government. 


Puget Sound Unit 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
gratefully acknowledges a contribution of $25 
received from the Puget Sound Unit of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. This 
donation, sent in by Mary E. Knight, secretary- 
treasurer of the Puget Sound Unit, constitutes 
tangible evidence of the value of National Coun- 
cil membership to members of the local affiliate. 
The officers and Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Council take this means to express their 
thanks and appreciation to the Puget Sound Unit 
for such generous support of National Council 
activities. 

The Puget Sound Unit of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies held a meeting on May 
3 which was addressed by Sir Bernard Pares, 
visiting professor of Russian history at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The meeting was well 
attended by teachers from junior and senior 
high schools of Seattle, members from the Uni- 
versity of Seattle, and representatives from Ta- 
coma and Bremerton. (C. E. H.) 


Illinois Council 


Wartime restrictions forced the Illinois Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies to cancel its regular 
spring state meeting. Instead, the Executive 
Board held an open meeting in Chicago on 
March g for the transaction of necessary business 
and the conduct of a program. 

At the business meeting a new constitution 
was adopted which provides that officers shall 
serve two years instead of one. Officers elected 
for 1945-47 are as follows: Hazel Phillips, Argo, 
president; Ruth B. McKinnie, Springfield, vice- 
president; Natalie Belding, Urbana, secretary; 
Dolores Williams, Champaign, treasurer; and 
Ray Lussenhop, Chicago, editor of the Coun- 
cillor. 

Earl Johnson of the University of Chicago, 
recently returned from Puerto Rico, spoke on 
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“Shall Puerto Rico Be?” Floyd W. Reeves ad- 
dressed the group on “Some Economic and 
Political Aspects of the Postwar United States.” 
The two panel discussions were on the subjects of 
“Dumbarton Oaks” chaired by Hazel Phillips, 
and “Postwar Military Training” chaired by Ray 
Lussenhop. The next open meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board has been scheduled for October 13 
at Bloomington. (R.B.M.) 

A full account of recent activities of the Illinois 
councils, and of plans for the new year, appears 
in the May, 1945, Newsletter of the Illinois 
Council. 


Indiana 

Mary G. Kelty, president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, met with a num- 
ber of local groups in Indiana early in May. She 
addressed meetings in East Chicago on May 7; 
Muncie, May 8; Indianapolis, May 9; Blooming: 
ton, May 10; and Terre Haute, May 11. Kenneth 
B. Thurston, Indiana University, the NCSS Pub- 
lic Relations representative in Indiana, planned 
this series of meetings for Miss Kelty. 


Missouri 

The April, 1945, issue of the Missouri Social 
Studies Bulletin is largely concerned with local 
history and other social studies resources. The 
present officers of the Council are Gordon 
Wesner, Kansas City, president; Floyd Welch, 
St. Louis, vice-president, and Julian C. Aldrich, 
Maryville, secretary-treasurer. 

The University of Missouri has published as 
Bulletin No. 4 a description of its Western His- 
torical Manuscripts Collection of which W. Fran- 
cis English is director. The bulletin lists the 
materials that have been gathered since the Col- 
lection was established January 1, 1943. These 
include the letters of pioneer settlers, travelers, 
business, and professional folk, and indicates the 
types of material that are still desired. 


New York 


The Fifth Summer Laboratory Session of the 
New York State Council for the Social Studies 
was held at Cazenovia, August 12-18, under the 
direction of Harold M. Long, Edith E. Starratt, 
Laura M. Shufelt, Katheryn Hefferman, and 
Jennie L. Pingrey. Howard R. Anderson, Roy A. 
Price, Mildred F. McChesney, Ethel E. Ewing; 
Hilda Taba, and Mrs. Harrison Thomas were 
among the speakers. 

The Bulletins of the Council continue to in- 
clude articles, reviews, announcements, and news 


items of interest to all social studies teachers of 
the State. 

The June, 1945, issue of the New York State 
Education is a centennial number commemorat- 
ing the first hundred years of the existence of the 
New York State Teachers Association. 


Long Island Social Studies Council 


Three well attended dinner meetings were 
held during 1944-45, a constitution was adopted, 
and membership increased. Speakers included 
William McDonald of the Research Institute of 
America; Elizabeth Cary and Mildred F. Me. 
Chesney, both State Supervisors of Social Studies; 
Willard Johnson, assistant to the president of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
secretary to the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, and chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Human Relations in the New York City 
Schools; Jesse Merrit, Nassau County historian, 
who spoke on the fascinating story of the three 
hundred years of Long Island’s history; and 
Morton Pennypacker, Suffolk County historian, 
who spoke on the work that is being done to 
preserve old documents. 

Officers for the year 1945-46 are: Gertrude 
Wetterauer, Hicksville, president, Randal C. 
Powell, Malverne, vice-president, Mrs. L. R. 
Wanser, Oyster Bay, treasurer, and Cornelia 
Doedeyns, Mineola, secretary. (F.A.G.) 


Westchester County, New York 


The Westchester County Social Studies As- 
sociation met Saturday, April 28, in White 
Plains. Mr. John Fitzgerald, president of the 
Classroom Teachers Branch of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association, gave an illustrated 
lecture on the Workshop Method. Mildred 
McChesney, State Supervisor of Social Studies, 
was present as consultant. New officers were 
elected: Henry G. Wellman, New Rochelle, 
president; Harvey Wood, Peeksill, vice-president; 
Mrs. Lucy Dixon, Mt. Kisco, secretary; and Miss 
Amy Lawson, White Plains, treasurer. (J.P.) 


Central Ohio 


The Social Studies Association of Central Ohio 
held its Spring Dinner Meeting on May 2. Law- 
rence Sears, Ohio Wesleyan University, addressed 
the group on “World Depression and World 
Peace.” (K.P.) 


Northwest Wisconsin Council 


At a spring meeting in Eau Claire the North- 
west Wisconsin Council of the National Council 
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for the Social Studies was organized. Officers of 
this newly formed Council elected at the meeting 
are: Laura Sutherland, Eau Claire, president; 
John E. Hoar, Barron, secretary-treasurer. 
(J-E.H.) 


United Nations Charter 


Following are selected references to sources of 
material on the United Nations Charter and the 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization held at San Francisco. 


Single copies of the United Nations Charter may be 
obtained free from the Department of State, Washington 
25. Teachers may secure up to 40 copies of the charter 
free for use in any one school. 

Teacher's Guide to the United Nations Charter 
(National Education Association, Washington 6. 10 cents). 

Fifty Nations Agree—The United Nations Charter 
(National League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6. Publication No. 26. 10 cents). 

School Executive, September, 1945. This entire issue is 
devoted to the United Nations Charter with particular 
reference to the implications for school administrators. 

Report to the President on the Results of the San 
Francisco Conference, by Secretary of State Stettinius, June 
26, 1945. Department of State Publication 2349, Con- 
ference Series 71 (Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25. Pp. 266. 45 cents). Contains the text of the 
Charter and Dumbarton Oaks arranged in_ parallel 
columns comparing the two documents. 

The San Francisco Conference, by Vera Micheles Dean 
Foreign Policy Reports, Volume XXI, Number g; July 15, 
1945. Contains the text of the United Nations Charter. 
(Foreign Policy Association, Midston House, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 25 cents). 

The United Nations Charter: What Was Done at San 
Francisco, by Clark M. Eichelberger. (Pp. 48. 10 cents) 
Analyzes the Charter section by section and gives a clear 
picture of both the framework and functions of the 
United Nations. Appendix includes the text of the Charter. 
Flyer Series—The United Nations Charter, six one-page 
flyers on the principal organs of the Charter (single copies 
free, 70 cents per 100 copies). A Third World War Can Be 
Prevented Now, a 4-page comic style booklet that presents 
the story of the United Nations Organization in a simple 
manner (single copies free, 50 cents per 100 copies). These 
three publications were prepared by the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, 
New York 21. 

How Will the United Nations Work? Fifty questions 
and answers about the United Nations Charter. (The 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21; single copies and orders up to 20, free; 20 to 100 
copies, 5 cents each). 

Transcripts of a number of radio broadcasts are availa- 
ble. The Senate and the Charter of San Francisco includes 
the complete text of the United Nations Charter (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table No. 382, University of 
Chicago, Chicago. 10 cents). Youth Looks at San Francisco, 
American Forum of the Air, May 15, 1945, pamphlet (order 
from printer, Ransdell, Inc., Washington 18. 10 cents). 
Should We Accept the San Francisco Charter? Bulletin of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air (Town Hall, 123 West 
43rd Street, New York 18. 10 cents). Report from San 
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Francisco, set of six transcriptions from the 

of State broadcast presented by the NBC University of 
the Air. This series was broadcast April 28 through June 
2 and each broadcast was chaired by Archibald MacLeish 
(Write to “Our Foreign Policy,” NBC, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New ‘York 20. Free on request). 

The United States and the Peace. Part I, entitled “The 
Atlantic Charter” contains declarations of Moscow, 
Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, Mexico City, and 
statements by President ‘Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, Secretaries Hull and Stettinius, Senators Van- 
denberg and Wheeler, and other official texts. Part II is 
entitled “Verbatim Record of the Plenary Sessions of the 
United Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
tion, San Francisco, April-June, 1945.” Both of these 
comprehensive publications are available free with the 
compliments of the United States News, 24th and N 
Streets, N.W., Washington. 


Intercultural Education 


The Bureau for Intercultural Education, now 
at 1687 Broadway, New York 19, has recently 
issued the following bulletins: 


Look Beyond the Label, by Irene Jaworski (a one-act 
play suitable for stage or radio presentation). Pp. 18. 15 
cents. 

The Montclair Conference on Workshop Planning, by 
Lester Dix (the fourth report in the Bureau’s Work in 
Progress Series). Pp. 56. 25 cents. 

The Workshop, by Paul Diederich and William Van 
Til (a pamphlet sponsored jointly by the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship and the Bureau, and printed by Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge). Pp. 32. 25 cents. 


Teachers who are increasing attention to 
intercultural or intergroup education should be 
on the mailing list of Intercultural Education, 
which provides articles and news of the area. 

Other publications in the field include: 


Race Relations, by Julia Waxman, a selected annotated 
list of readings on racial and cultural minorities in the 
United States with special emphasis on Negroes (Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 
Pp. 48. Free). 

On the Color Line, which presents “facts and fiction” 
regarding Negroes with particular reference to the actual 
experiences of Negro and white workers in industry 
(Council for Democracy, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
18. 10 cents). 

One-Fifth of the World’s Children, which includes in- 
formation on the games Chinese children play, the food 
they eat, the clothes they wear and the way they get their 
schooling. It interprets for Americans why “it really does 
matter to us what happens to the children of China.” 
Copies are available in quantity without charge to schools 
(United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19). 

Diversity Within National Unity, a symposium by Alain 
Locke, Carey McWilliams, George B. Ford, Otto Klineberg, 
and Howard E. Wilson (National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 
32. 10 cents). 


Other publications concerned with intergroup 
education are Common Ground, a quarterly 
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issued by the Common Council for American 
Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, at $2.00 
a year; American Unity: a Monthly Educational 
Guide, issued by the Council against Intolerance 
in America, 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17; 
and the Journal of Negro Education, published 
quarterly by the Howard University Press, Wash- 
ington 1, at $2.50 a year. The Summer 1945, issue 
of the Journal is a yearbook number on “Adult 
Education for Negroes in the United States.” 

The Workers Defense League, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, offers Jobs Without Creed or 
Color, by Winifred Raushenbush, a 32-page re- 
view of employment practices and the status of 
nationality groups, at 10 cents a copy, with re- 
duced rates for quantity orders. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
named above, has published a brief list of “New 
Bureau Publications and Reprints” and a leaf- 
let listing “Publications on Intercultural Edu- 
cation for School and Community, 1945: Books, 
Pamphlets & Bibliographies.” 

The May issue of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, edited by Hilda Taba, is devoted to 
“Workshops in Intergroup Education.” The con- 
tributors include Julius E. Warren, H. H. Giles, 
Margaret Mead, Allison Davis and Robert J. 
Havighurst, Stewart G. Cole, Hilda Taba, 
Marion Edman, and Herbert L. Seamans. 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, is 
carrying on a program of intercultural education 
that involves a study of teaching aids now used 
in schools and colleges, a program of teacher 
education, and cooperation with schools and 
school systems in Canton, South Bend, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee. Leaders in 
these programs include Herbert L. Seamans, 
Howard E. Wilson, and Hilda Taba. 


Resolutions Invited 


Members who have suggestions for resolutions 
to be submitted at the business meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies; to be 
held in connection with the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting on November 24 in Milwaukee, are in- 
vited to send them to Howard R. Anderson, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Stone 


Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. If 
possible, suggestions should be submitted by No- 
vember 1 so that they may receive careful con- 
sideration by the Resolutions Committee. 


NCSS Nominations 


Members of the National Council are urged 
to send their nominations for the office of second 
vice-president of the National Council, or two, 
elected memberships on the Board of Directors 
to the Nominating Committee. The members are 
Harold Long, Glens Falls, New York, chairman, 
Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High School, Indi- 
anapolis, and Allen Y. King, Board of Education, 
Cleveland. Suggestions for committee . member- 
ships should be forwarded to the president of the 
National Council. Suggestions should be for- 
warded as long in advance of the Milwaukee 
meeting as possible. 


Helpful Articles 


Beckoff, Samuel. “The Correlation of English and Social 
Studies in the Vocational High Schools,” High Points, 
XXVII: No. 4:33-42, April, 1945. Needs and possibilities 
with reference to New York City vocational high schools. 

Bowerman, Walter G. “The One Hundred Most Eminent 
People of All Time,” Social Science, XX:159-67, July, 
1945- 

Ellsworth, Clayton S. “Clio and the Camera,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXX1:579-84, March, 1945. 
Values of slidefilms in history teaching, with a survey 
of existing slidefilms in American history. 

Good, H. G. “Early Examples of Student Self-Govern- 
ment,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXIV:113-18, 
May 16, 1945. In Germany, Switzerland, and England. 

Grady, Margaret. “Recommendations for Supplementary 
Reading Made by Textbooks in United States History,” 
School Review, LIII:227-36, April, 1945. Analysis of types 
of reading (no titles) by periods of a sampling of senior 
high school books. 

Margolies, Abraham. “Education for Democracy—Whose 
Concept?” High Points, XXVII: No. 6: 12-17, June, 1945. 
Changing needs and an interpretation of present re- 
quirements. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organiza- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. Contributors to this issue include: Flora A. Gun- 
nerson, Creighton C. Hays, John E. Hoar, Ruth B. Me- 
Kinnie, Jennie L. Pingrey, and Kenneth Povenmire. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Leonard B. Irwin 
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Employment and Labor 


Of vital interest today, more than for some 
years past, is the question of jobs. During the 
war, except in a few isolated instances, there has 
been no dearth of employment opportunities. 
Children, adults, and the aged and infirm have 
had the chance to work, often at wages they had 
previously never dreamed of. But with the com- 
ing of peace, many citizens are wondering if 
there can be prosperity in normal times, in the 
modern world. Among those who think so and 
are trying to show us how to do it is Sir William 
Beveridge, famous British economist, who has 
recently described his plan in a book entitled 
Full Employment in a Free Society. So important 
may it be, that the Public Affairs Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) has issued a 
pamphlet summary of it—There Can Be Jobs 
for All, by Maxwell S. Stewart (10 cents). The 
author emphasizes that the Beveridge plan does 
not call for socialism; production would remain 
a private enterprise, but with the government 
taking the responsibility for seeing that enough 
money is spent, year after year, to create such a 
demand for goods that it can be met only if 
everyone works. 

Another analysis of the job question is Na- 
tional Budgets for Full Employment (National 
Planning Association, 800 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., Washington 6. 50 cents). It estimates the 
incomes and expenditures that would result from 
and make possible full employment in normal 
peacetime, and presents three basic models, each 
of which would sustain a high level of income 
and employment. It is highly technical, but, like 
the Beveridge Plan, of great significance. 

A readable little history of the American labor 
union movement is The Forward March of 
American Labor (League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3g. 15 cents). 
It is written primarily to give new union mem- 
bers a concise picture of the purposes and history 
of the labor movement. That the treatment is 
unfailingly sympathetic is to be expected, but it 
is useful for its purpose and for anyone wishing 
a brief summary of the labor point of view. 

From the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor may be obtained free of charge a 


series of about a dozen leaflets entitled Which 
Jobs for Young Workers? Each leaflet is in the 
form of a chart, showing which types of work in 
a specific industry are and are not suitable for 
teen-age workers. Each leaflet covers an industry, 
such as shipbuilding, aircraft manufacturing, 
railroads, or the textile trades. They should be 
of considerable value to guidance directors. 


Education 


Federal-State Relations in Education (Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6. 25 cents) examines and 
combats the growing movement toward centrali- 
zation in Washington of the control of education 
as of many other activities. This pamphlet, the 
joint product of the American Council and the 
Educational Policies Commission, assumes that 
the people prefer to have educational control re- 
main within the respective states, but warns that 
unless the federal government adopts a clearly- 
defined policy soon, there will coritinue to be a 
trend away from state control through hasty fed- 
eral legislation caused by present poor conditions 
in many states. 

Mass Education in China, by Pearl S. Buck 
(American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22. 25 cents) a 
condensed version of the author’s book, Tell the 
People, describes the educational techniques 
which a small group of courageous Chinese be- 
gan a quarter century ago, and which have made 
a remarkable change in the living conditions of 
the people on whom it was tried. They are tech- 
niques applicable anywhere that illiteracy, pov- 
erty, and disease exist. 

Education Under Enemy Occupation (Bulletin 
1945, No. 3, U.S. Office of Education, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 15 cents) 
is a collection of papers prepared by the Minis- 
ters of Education of nine Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries, at the request of Dr. Studebaker. Each 
paper describes clearly, concisely, and unemo- 
tionally, the effects of Nazi occupation on the 
educational systems of the various small nations, 
and form together the most valuable summary 
of this phase of Germany’s “New Order” avail- 
able. The pamphlet is an excellent demonstra- 
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tion of the perennial truth that free education is 
the greatest foe of tyranny. 


Our Allies 


The British Information Services (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20) continue to publish, 
without charge, a considerable number of pam- 
phiets primarily intended for American youth 
and designed to familiarize them with people 
and things British and with British activities in 
the war. One of these is The British Merchant 
Navy, showing its heroic and varied part in the 
war. The booklet as a whole is sufficiently inter- 
esting and not too elementary to be attractive 
even to adults. 

Towards Self-Government in the British Colo- 
nies is a pamphlet describing the extent of self- 
government in the various British colonies and 
the steps by which it has been reached in each 
case. It attempts to show that British colonial 
policy is a dynamic and developing process and 
that it leads to self-government as rapidly as 
economic and social conditions permit. 

Useful for anyone interested in keeping his- 
torical and documentary records of the war is 
Britain and World War II. This is a daily 
chronology of principal events pertaining to the 
British war effort from September, 1939, to De- 
cember, 1940. Another pamphlet which should 
be a welcome addition to a classroom collection 
on Britain at war is British Commanders, a group 
of biographical sketches and portraits of twenty- 
one of the most prominent leaders of the British 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Other Subjects 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19) has recently 
issued three pamphlets on reconstruction and 
world polity. They are Britain and the World, 
by H. A. Wyndham; International Law, by Nor- 
man Bentwich; and What Is a Nation? by Harold 
Stannard (25 cents each). The first of these dis- 
cusses the failure of the old concepts of inter- 
national relations and the problems of building 
new ones which Britain now faces. It deals with 
the contributions which the Empire can make to 
the general welfare, and in particular with its 
relations to Soviet Russia and the United States. 
The second is intended as a brief explanation 
of the meaning and history of international law 
for the average man who has had little or no 
training in political science. The third describes 
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the origin and growth of the concept of national 
ity, and analyzes the theories of Hobbes, Locke, 
and Rousseau, showing the applications of the 
nationality idea to the political development of 
Great Britain, the United States, and France. 

To anyone interested in geography, or harbor- 
ing a secret liking for the lore of the Far North, 
The Arctic in Fact and Fable, by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson (Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. 25 cents) will be a 
fascinating find. The great explorer, who prob 
ably knows the Arctic better than any other 
living man, has written a first-rate account of 
the history, legends, and true facts of this fabled 
area. Besides discussing Arctic life and customs, 
the author examines the Arctic’s relation to 
world affairs, and points out particularly the 
importance of the North Polar area as the short- 
est air route between most of the great powers, 
But to most readers the charm of this pamphlet 
will be the sense of adventure and the vastness 
of the Far North which Mr. Stefansson makes so 
evident. 

One of the valuable public polls reported on 
during the summer by the National Opinion 
Research Center (University of Denver, Denver 
10, Colorado) was Public Opinion on Control 
of Prices, Wages, Salaries, During War and Re- 
conversion (25 cents). The 23 pages of detailed 
analysis of the questions asked are summarized 
with the statement that the American public 
overwhelmingly favors these controls and their 
continuance during the postwar period. 

Recognizing the all too apparent fact that one 
of America’s still potent and unsolved problems 
is race hatred, many public-spirited organizations 
are attempting to focus attention on its dangers. 


There is little hope that prejudice and intoler- | 


ance can be eradicated from the mature or ig- 
norant parts of our population. As must be done 
with Nazi ideology in Germany, the process can 
only be accomplished gradually with the very 
young. There will be riots and bloodshed unless 
thinking citizens act to prevent it. This is the 
theme of a most interesting and practical little 
pamphlet, Race Riots Aren’t Necessary, by 
Alfred McClung Lee in cooperation with the 
American Council on Race Relations (Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 10 cents). In a few pages, the author 
summarizes the causes of racial feeling, and then 
explains, step by step, what danger signals to 
watch for and what to do if a race riot impends 
or occurs. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 








Motion Picture Idea Results 


In order to find out what problems in Ameri- 
can life the young people in our high schools 
wanted to see translated into the dramatic 
medium of the motion picture the National 
Council for the Social Studies in collaboration 
with the American Council on Education con- 
ducted a contest last spring. One hundred and 
sixty-nine entries were received in the form of 
brief synopses of the ideas to be made into 
movies. Sixteen states were represented in the 
contest with Wisconsin leading with 75 entries. 

Each entry was assigned a number and was 
submitted unsigned to the members of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee who served as 
judges. 

First award of $150 in war bonds went to 
James A. Myatt of Arlington, Virginia, for a 
synopsis entitled “Which Road America,” deal- 
ing with racial tolerance. Second award of a 
$100 war bond was won by Lenore Johnson, 
Arlington, Virginia, for a synopsis entitled “In- 
tolerance.” Third award of a $,0 war bond was 
won by Evan Lawrence, Great Neck, New York, 
for a synopsis on “Isolationism.” Ten special 
awards of $25 war bonds were won by Dick 
McAuliffe, Omaha, Nebraska, “Divorce”; Dolores 
Ottum, Sparta, Wisconsin, “Hello Neighbor”; 
Renette Boniecki, Chicago, “What Vocation”; 
Joyce Jacobson, Baltimore, “Safeguarding our 
Civil Liberties”; James Stuart, Jamesburg, New 
Jersey, “Juvenile Delinquency”; Roger Balke, 
Sparta, Wisconsin, “Why Education”; Richard 
Funk, Arlington, Virginia, “World Food Prob- 
lem”; Dorothy Morgan, Sparta, Wisconsin, 
“Diagnosis of Psychoneurosis”; George A. Slap- 
pey, Atlanta, Georgia, “If I Farm”; Marilyn 
Amos, Jamaica, New York, “The Place of Youth 
in the Conflict.” 

The judges in the contest were Leland S. 
March, Westwood, New Jersey, Kenneth B. 
Thurston, Indiana State University, Edward 
Krug, Montana State University, Daniel C. 
Knowlton, Cazenovia Junior College, Donald L. 
Cherry, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood, 
California, and W. H. Hartley, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland. 


William H. Hartley 





It is interesting to note the problems which 
the entrants thought most needed visualizing. 
“Intercultural Education” led with 31 synopses; 
next came “Juvenile Delinquency” with 24 
synopses, “Housing” with 21 synopses, “Postwar 
Employment” with 11 synopses. The remaining 
synopses were written about such subjects as 
“The Returning Veteran,” “Four Freedoms,” 
“World Peace,” and “Broken Homes.” 


Motion Picture News 


Teachers’ guides and posters on current the- 
atrical films are available from Educational 
Bureau, Warner Brothers Pictures Inc., 321 
West 44th Street, New York 18. Among the most 
recent of these is the guide to accompany The 
Corn Is Green, the story of a school teacher's 


- efforts to help the people of a Welsh mining 


town. 

Probably no other film group has been so 
active in the production of meaningful documen- 
taries as the National Film Board of Canada 
(Ottawa). In examining the forces at work in the 
Dominion today, these films help to provide a 
clearer picture of the problems and aspirations 
common to most North Americans. A catalog of 
Canadian government films available in the 
United States is available upon request. 

A significant study in social studies film evalu- 
ation has recently been completed by the Wis- 
consin Council for the Social Studies Advance- 
ment Committee, working in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Division. A list of 
the films found most useful will be sent upon 
request to the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6. 

Last year the “March of Time” produced a 
series of films called the “Forum Edition of the 
March of Time.” This series consisted of eight 
films on such diverse topics as Portugal, South 
Africa, New England, Airways of the Future, 
India, Brazil, Canada, and Texas. The films were 
sent out according to a schedule drawn up by 
the subscriber and each film could be kept for 
three days. A second series of these “Forum 
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Films” has been announced for the current 
school year. The 1945-46 series will treat with 
the following subjects: Russia at War, Ireland, 
New Ways in Farming, The Nation’s Capital, 
Men of Science, Sweden, China, and The New 
South. The subscription rate for the series of 8 
films is $30, or $25 if the subscriber obtained the 
1944-45 series. For further information address 
inquiries to March of Time, Forum Edition, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 

Warner Brothers have filmed a short called It 
Happened in Springfield which sets forth how 
that city set about in its fight against intolerance. 
The picture is highly recommended and well 
worth recommending to students when it is 
shown in your local theater. 


Recent 16-mm. Films 


British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

French Town. 20 minutes, sound; small service fee. The 
problems involved in the rebirth of a war-ravaged French 
town. 

A City Reborn. 20 minutes, sound; small service fee. Re- 
building the bombed city of Coventry. 


Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Victory Over Germany. 10 minutes, silent or sound; 
sale price: silent, $8.75, sound, $17.50. Complete camera 
coverage of historic final battles and the surrender on all 
fronts. 

Forum Edition, March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17. 

Americans All. 20 minutes, sound; rental, $5.00. The 
story of the fight against racial and religious intolerance 
in America with considerable attention to the plan being 
worked out at Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Frith Films, Box 565, Hollywood, California. 
The Lumberman. 20 minutes, sound; rental, apply. 
A color film showing the work of the Western lumberman. 
Give and Take In Mexico. 20 minutes, sound; rental, 
apply. A color film showing how good will and ideas are 
exchanged across our southern borders. 


Office of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

Bolivia. 20 minutes, sound; small service fee. Geography, 
climate, and social conditions. 

Peru. 20 minutes, sound. Social and economic life and 
problems. 

Uruguay. 16 minutes, sound. Agricultural and economic 
life shown in a travel-type film. 

Southern Brazil. 20 minutes, sound. The cattle and grain 
country. 

Gracias Amigos. 20 minutes, sound. The contributions of 
our southern neighbors to the winning of the war. 


Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Washington 25. 

UNRRA. 15, minutes, sound; small service fee. The pur- 
pose and methods of the United Nation Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


The Story with Two Endings. 10 minutes, sound; smal] 
service fee. A dramatization of the necessity for keeping 
postwar prices in check and preventing inflation. 


Official Films, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


The Yalta Conference. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $17.50, 
Film record of the Yalta meeting of the big three. 


YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


Luckiest People on Earth. 10 minutes, sound; rental, 
apply. The advantages of life in the United States. 


Radio Notes 


The hour for the American School of the A’r 
program for 1945-46 has been changed from 
9:15 A.M. to 5:00 to 5:30 P.M. Unfortunately the 
new hour will make it impossible for teachers to 
make use of the program during the school day, 
CBS, however, explains that 5 o'clock is a peak 
listening hour for young people and hopes that 
more adults will listen at this time. The editor 
of the department believes that many teachers 
will deeply regret a change which will undoubt 
edly reduce the usefulness of a program that has 
previously been helpful to them. 

The place of radio in our national life and 
the responsibilities which accompanies a free 
radio are worthy of a place in the school cur- 
riculum. Many schools have included such a 
study in the “Problems” course in the senior 
year of high school. Whether considered as a 
part of a larger unit on public opinion or as a 
separate topic, teachers will be glad to have the 
background material published in the booklet, 
NBC Program Policies and Working Manual. 
Did you know, for example, that the words “May 
Day” may not be used in a program because this 
is a spoken distress signal used in radio teleph- 
ony? If a living character is impersonated, writ- 
ten authorization of impersonation must be 
furnished for individual broadcasts. These and 
many other facts concerning radio policy are 
contained in this booklet. A copy is free from 
National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

An excellently illustrated booklet telling the 
highlights of the last 338 days of the German 
war as NBC listeners heard it from June 5, 1944, 
to May 8, 1945, is also to be had on request. It 
is well worth keeping. 


Records 


Two sets of recordings available only on slow- 
speed records, 33 14 revolutions per minute, are 
worthy of note. The first, called ‘““The World 
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and America” consists of a series of 26 16-inch 
records (52 sides, one 15-minute program per 
side), and covers American history from the dis- 
covery of America to the causes of World War II. 
These recordings were designed for broadcast 
purpose by Time magazine staff with the as- 
sistance of Carl Carmer. Reviewing this series of 
recordings in The News Letter, Edgar Dale says, 
“As radio shows they are sugar-coated history; 
as records for the use of educational institutions, 
they are, in the judgment of the reviewer, in- 
ferior to a good teacher's discussion of the same 
events and periods.” The price is $100 for 26 
records from Harry S. Goodman, 19 East 53rd 
Street, New York. 

“Freedom's People” is the title of a second 
series of records which may be purchased from 
the U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25. These nine 16-inch 
records are also playable only at 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
They deal with the Negro’s participation in 
American life. These records sell for $1.50 each. 

An album of folksongs well worth having is 
the “Woody Guthrie Album” distributed by 
Stimson Trading Co., New York, and by local 
dealers. These records play on a regular phono- 
graph and are useful in social studies classes. 
The selections include “Coulee Dam,” “New 
York Town,” and “Gypsie Davie.” Cost of the 
album is $2.86. 


With the Magazines 


A new journal on audio-visual learning made 
its bow in September. Called See and Hear, it is 
to be published each month of the schvol year, 
September to May inclusive, by the E. M. Hale 
Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. The aim of the 
magazine, as outlined in its initial issue, is to 
help “make more graphic, more easily retained, 
and more interesting those socially desirable 
learning experiences we as teachers wish to bring 
to the children of America.” The articles in the 
first issue emphasized reports by classroom teach- 
ers of the actual application of various teaching 
aids to the learning situation. Special depart- 
ments deal with film evaluation, questions and 
answers, equipment and other informative sub- 
jects. The subscription price is $3.00 per year. 

Coronet magazine (Education Department, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11) has insti- 
tuted a teachers’ guide with suggested quizzes, 
discussions, topics, questions, bibliographies, and 
visual aids based on selected material from the 
current issue of Coronet. Copies are free to teach- 
ers on request. 
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Pictures 


The Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 
Grand Rapids 7, Michigan, have submitted to us 
three of their most recent picture portfolios for 
review. Previously we have mentioned in these 
columns the pictures on Brazil, Mexico, and 
Australia published by this company. The three 
portfolios before us at present deal with South 
America, India, and China. In each portfolio 
there is a map of the region under consideration, 
a series of photographs (20 plates on China, 18 
on India, and 20 on South America), and accom- 
panying each picture is a full page of text pro- 
viding the information concerning it. The pic- 
torial maps are 17x 22 inches in size and they 
are attractively done. Each plate is 814 x 11 or 
folds to that size. Most of the pictures are ex- 
cellent. It is unfortunate that in some instances 
as many as five pictures are put on a page. This 
means that some of the pictures are too small 
to be used for teaching purposes. The extent to 
which this practice of many pictures to the page 
is carried out is indicated by the fact that in the 
20 plates on China there are 63 pictures, on the 
18 plates on India there are 56 pictures, and on 
the 20 plates on South America there are 63 
pictures. The portfolios would be more effective 
if full page pictures were used. The publisher 
probably feels that the teacher will buy the sets 
more readily if they get a large number of pic- 
tures for their money, but it is better economy 
on the teacher’s part to get tewer pictures, which 
are large, clear, and teachable. The portfolios 
sell at $2.00 each, and considering the scarcity 
of good materials in these areas they are well 
worth the expenditure. 


A Revival of Past Ages 


The teacher of World History has had one of 
the most difficult jobs in the whole school cur- 
riculum. In no field is there such a scarcity of 
good teaching aids. This is especially true of 
pictorial material. To be sure, with diligence, 
the teacher can collect, from widely scattered 
sources, a great many usable pictures. Even after 
a number of years of such collecting many gaps 
are apparent in which good illustrations are 
badly needed to make clearer life through the 
ages. It was, therefore, with considerable antici- 
pation that this department learned that H. C. 
Perlberg, 4817 Windsor Avenue, Philadelphia, 
was printing and distributing a series of port- 
folios on World History called A -Revival of 
Past Ages. 

This collection of pictures was made by 
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Yvonne Francoise Jossic, and up to this printing 
has been available only in an extremely expen- 
sive edition. The Perlberg edition consists of 
nine portfolios in heavy manila envelopes. The 
pictures are printed on good quality cardboard 
1014, x 134 inches in size. There are a total of 
370 plates in the series. Many plates contain as 
many as 13 to 15 pictures, although there are a 
number of plates which contain only one or two 
large sketches or pictures. There are nine parts 
to the series covering the following topics: Pre- 
historic Man and Primitive Peoples of the 
Ancient Past, Western Mediterranean Cultures— 
Minoan and Greek, Western Mediterranean 
Cultures—Italic and Roman, The Orient: India, 
China, Japan, The Middle Ages, XIV-XV Cen- 
tury, Pre Columbian America, XVI-XVII Cen- 
tury, The Colonized Americas, XVIII Century. 

For the most part the plates contain sketches 
of artifacts, portraits, pictures of remains, 
sketches of medieval and early modern scenes, 
reproductions of famous paintings, and the like. 
The sketches are well done in black and white 
and are, for the most part, detailed enough to 
furnish a key to an understanding of the life 
of the time. The large full-page sketches are big 
enough for use before the class. The plates con- 
taining a number of small pictures will lend 
themselves to individual study or for use in the 
opaque projector. Many of these small pictures 
are ideally suited for copying on etched glass to 
make homemade lantern slides. 

The cost of the series of nine portfolios is 
$45.00. Units cannot be purchased separately. 
When teachers consider that their cost for this 
series of pictures runs less than 13 cents for each 
plate they will realize that this series of pictures 
constitutes an unusual opportunity to obtain 
much needed illustrative material at a very rea- 
sonable figure. 


Maps 

Location Maps: Guide To Your Parks is a 
U.S. Department of Interior, National Park 
Service publication of considerable value in 
many phases of social studies teaching. Each 
folder contains a map of the region, and an 
illustrative, accompanying text. The following 
regions are covered: Far South States, South- 
western States, Pacific Northwest, California, 
Nevada, Hawaii. Single copies are free from the 
Director of National Parks Service, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54. 

The Abridged Elementary School Atlas, by L. 
Philip Denoyer, has recently come to our atten- 
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tion. This is a gem. The size of the atlas, 814 x 11 
inches, permits maps large enough to be fairly 
detailed, yet uncrowded in appearance. There 
are 16 pages of maps in full colors and 24 pages 
of interpretative text. The outstanding feature 
of this new atlas in the section entitled “Reading 
the Map.” Here Mr. Denoyer has stated in clear, 
concise, easily understood language an intro 
duction to the interpretation of map coloring 
and symbols, projections. Written on the elemen- 
tary school level this section should be welcomed 
by teachers entrusted with the task of intro. 
ducing map concepts to pupils. The atlas sells 
for 60 cents for a single copy, and 50 cents each 
for quantities of ge or more. Sample copies are 


available to teachers for 25 cents. Individual | 


copies of the maps in the Atlas are available at 
5 cents each, or an envelope of 20 of one title, 
80 cents. Orders may be sent to Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40. 

News Map of the Week Inc., 1512 Orleans 
Street, Chicago, has prepared a large 35x47 inch, 
5-color map of Europe, giving pictorially and 
chronologically, the history of the war, from 
Munich to the collapse of Nazism. The maps are 
$1.00 each. 

Denoyer-Geppert (see address above) has pre- 
pared a new map of the Pacific, 64x44 inches in 
size, on a scale of 250 miles to the inch. Ona 
semi-elliptical projection the map is colored 
physically, and is one of the finest, most up-to- 
date maps of the Pacific available today. Without 
crowding the map, an abundance of names 
enables you to locate places of importance. The 
Ledo and Stilwell roads, the Alaskan and Pan 


American Highway, all appear, not to mention 


Trans-Pacific and other air and steamer routes. 
Mounted with plain wood rods, top and bottom, 
the map sells for $6.75. Other mountings are 
available. 


Kodachromes and Stripfilms 


Natural color slides in the popular 2x2 inch 
Kodachromes picturing South and _ Central 
America are obtainable for purchase from 
Shadow Arts Studio, 1036 Chorro Street, San 
Luis Obispo, California. A number of slide lec 
ture sets on our National Parks, and various 
phases of religion are also available from this 
source, These sets may also be rented. 

A series of stripfilms which will be especially 
welcomed by primary school teachers deals with 
the children of many lands. There is a strip on 
children of the desert, China, Indians, Ireland, 
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England, Holland, Scotland, Mexico, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, and Germany. The entire 
series of 14 different filmstrips sells for $14.50 
from Stillfilm Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Holly- 
wood 26, California. 

The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, announces that a 
new series of slidefilms made from the picture- 
story section of Coronet magazine will be pro- 
duced on a monthly basis during the current 


‘school year. The cost of the complete series of 


slidefilms is $4.00. Teachers who have subscribed 
to this series during the past year have found 
the slidefilms to be of a high quality. One diffi- 
culty with subscribing to a series of slidefilms 
lies in the fact that as they are received they 
often do not fit into the course of study. At 50 
cents each, however, your reviewer has found 
enough of them worth having to justify the 
subscription. 

“Conquest” is a sound-slide film showing the 
story of the Santa Fe and the men who built it. 
Prints of the 35-mm. film and the companion 
record will be loaned to schools by M. L. Lyles, 
assistant to the president, Santa Fe Railway, 
Chicago. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


“Food Preservation Through the Ages” is a 
large picture chart which is available to teachers 
at the nominal cost of 10 cents. Write to School 
Service, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Box 
1017, Pittsburgh go, Pennsylvania. 

A copy of “Air Age Education News” will be 
sent upon request from Air Age Education Re- 
seach, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Also 
ask for the latest catalog of “Aids to Teaching 
in the Program of Education for the Air Age.” 

Full-color, illustrated material dramatizing the 
importance of cereal grains may be obtained 
without cost from Ralston Purina Company, 
at Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
A kit including booklets, wall charts, and class- 
room projects will be sent upon request. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, will send teachers a wall poster 
entitled “Action! Not Mere Postwar Planning.” 
This poster shows activities in connection with 
railroad expansion plans. 

Copies of the excellent historical chart “Shoes 
Thru the Ages” are still to be had free from 
Peters Shoe Company, 1505 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. Every teacher of World 
History should have a copy of this chart. 

Another free teaching kit which includes a 
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large wall chart on one of America’s industries 
is obtainable from the United States Beet Sugar 
Association, 1001 Tower Bldg., Washington 5. 
The full-color picture chart showing the story of 
the sugar beet is 46x36 inches in size. 

“Highway Transportation on Parade” is the 
title of a full-color wall display picturing high- 
way transportation from the Roman chariot to 
the motor coach. Copies of this wall display are 
10 cents from Greyhound Information Center, 
Room 200, 113 St. Clair Avenue, N.E., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


Helpful Articles 


Black, Elizabeth. “Informal Dramatics as a Socializing 
Force,” Instructor, LIV:38, September, 1945. How dra- 
matics can be used to “draw out” the elementary school 
child. 

Carroll, E. W. “Designed for Listening,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXVI:38-39, August, 1945. Setting up the best possi- 
ble environment for listening to recordings. 

Corey, Stephen M. and Arnspiger, V. C. “What Are Good 
Classroom Pictures?” Nation’s Schools, XXXVI:52-54, 
August, 1945. Sets up five criteria for judging a good 
classroom motion picture. 

Dugan, John E. “Films for Understanding at San Fran- 
cisco,” Educational Screen, XXIV:239, June, 1945. A 
summary of film use at the United Nations Conference. 

Flynn, Helen and Corey, Stephen. “Teaching the Com- 
munication Arts Through the Use of Sound Films,” 
School Review, LIII:348-352, June, 1945. The use of a 
film on the Middle States as a means of motivating and 
teaching communication skills. 

Hill, Vernon R. “The Canadian Way of Life,” Progressive 
Education, XXII:26-29, May, 1945. How documentary 
films explain Canada to Canadians and to their neigh- 
bors in other countries. 

Holland, Henrietta. “Use Your Bulletin Board,” Instruc- 
tor, LIV:28, September, 1945. A brief, pertinent article 
full of suggestions. 

McDavitt, Neva. “Map Pre-Tests: Devices to Discover the 
Ability of Pupils to Interpret Maps,” Journal of 
Geography, XLIV:207-209, May, 1945. Includes a simple 
map-reading pretest for high school students. 

Preston, Ralph C. “Implications of Children’s Concepts 
of Time and Space,” Social Studies, XXXVI:218-219, 
May, 1945. A summary of the knowledge concerning 
children’s concepts of time and space with suggestions 
for building these concepts. 

Rees, Etta Schneider. “Group Discussion Through Motion 
Pictures,” Educational Screen, XXIV:230-233, June, 1945. 
A careful study of methods and potentialities for the 
development of film forums for adult education. 

Stewart, B. Anthony. “Welcome to Wyoming,” National 
Geographic Magazine, LXXXVIII:177-185, August, 1945. 
Ninteen natural color photographs of Wyoming. 

Van Houten, Edna M. “It’s Wise to Dramatize,” American 
Childhood, XXXI:12-13, September, 1945. The use of 
dramatization in the elementary grades. 

Witty, Paul and Moore, Dorothy. “Interest in Reading 
the Comics Among Negro Children,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXXVI:303-308, May, 1945. Indi- 
cates an extreme popularity of the comics among Negro 
children. 
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A History oF AMERICAN LiFe. Edited by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. New 
York: Macmillan, 1927-1944. 12 volumes. 
$30.00. 

The History of American Life series is based 
upon a broad concept of history in which social 
aspects dominate, with economic considerations 
secondary and politics a very poor third. This 
makes it a valuable supplement to the usual 
American history texts which are concerned 
chiefly with political and diplomatic affairs. 

The concept of social history used is chiefly 
institutional, and little stress is placed upon in- 
tellectual development. The everyday life of the 
people is presented in some detail as it appears 
in the observations of contemporary travelers 
and in similar sources. The periods covered vary 
substantially. The earliest volume spans over 
a century, while VIII includes but thirteen years. 
The periods decrease in length until 1850 and 
after that they ~—s "5p el from thirteen to 
twenty years each. No common organization or 
frame of reference is followed. In each volume 
the organization varies with the character and 
length of the period covered, and at times with 
some overwhelming development such as the 
Civil War. Still nearly all of the volumes discuss 
the same topics. 

The sequence of publication is important. 
Four volumes appeared in 1927, two years later 
a fifth, and then a volume followed each year 
except two until 1936. After this there was a 
break of seven years until IV came out and the 
series was completed with the publication of V 
last year. In the seventeen-year spread one can 
find a reason for some of the unevenness of the 
volumes. The authors and editors profited from 
the somewhat experimental earlier volumes and 
the later ones to appear are generally more satis- 
factory in their selection and presentation of 
materials. It is unfortunate that the final volume 
covering the years 1914 to 1928, should have been 
finished so long ago as 1930, as it is already 
dated and could profitably be revised. It is also 
to be regretted that the significant period after 
1928, although longer than several of the periods 
treated in these volumes, is not included. Our 
perspective for it is at least as good as it was on 
the twenties when Volume XII was written. 
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The principal variation in the regularity of 
the organization is the treatment of the period 
1878 to 1898. Two volumes are used for this era 
but instead of dividing it chronologically, one 
treats the economic development and the other 
the social history. This enables these authors to 
present a more detailed picture of their period, 
but the volumes seem to lose something in 
organizational strength in the process. 

In spite of these small qualifications, the series 
is of great value. It takes a distinguished place 
among the major presentations of American his 
tory. In its concept of history this series, is the 
most catholic and most in accord with current 
ideas of historical scholarship. It is a notable 
professional achievement and one most useful to 
teachers. 

Most of these volumes have already proved 
themselves for use with the college American 
history course. The series is basic material for 
courses in American social history. It is very 
useful for background reading for teachers of 
courses in American history in senior and junior 
high schools for it supplies a wealth of useful 
and interesting detail which a teacher can use 
to add to class discussions to maintain interest 
and to clarify major concepts by illustrations. 
But in the judgment of this reviewer it is not 
very useful for high school pupils. The. great 
detail and the maturity of the concepts are large 
handicaps. Topics like the history of education 
when broken into fifteen-year periods seem to be 
too short for very useful reading at this level} 
demanding more background than even the} 
superior pupil possesses. Actual experience with 
some of the volumes shows that able pupils will 
read selected chapters willingly enough, but 
apparently because of the difficulty of organizing 
social history into general concepts that have 
meaning at this level, the pupil seems to profit 
little from the experience; certainly he retains 
little information even for a brief period. These 
volumes will be most useful in the professional 
library of the history teacher. They can be reaé 
and frequently reread with considerable profit 
But their usefulness in the high school pupil! 
hands is probably too limited to make them firs 
choices for the classroom library. 

ELMER ELLIS 
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The Development of America 


Fremont P. Wirth, Professor of History, George Peabody College for Teachers 


This functional history has a unit organization which preserves the 
values of chronological arrangement and yet places emphasis on topi- 
cal units which link the past and the present. The main emphasis 
is on the social, economic, and political developments which have 
dominated our entire history. Rich in teaching aids and highly moti- 
vated, the book is brought up-to-date annually. 876 pages, $2.40 


Across the Ages 


The Story of Man’s Progress 





Louise I. Capen, Head, Social Science Dept., Barringer High School, Newark, N.J. 


Stressing the geographical factors that have molded human history, 
this social, civic history emphasizes the physical fundamentals by 
which men have lived: food, shelter, clothing, communication, trans- 
portation, trade, and recreation. It enterprets his higher aspira- 
tions as expressed through religion, art, education, medicine, 


science, and literature. 903 pages, $2.40. Workbook and manual. 


American 
Book 
Company 








In a single 27-page chapter, entitled “Agrarian 
Expansion,” the reader is taken on a tour which 
begins with a survey of the various geographic 
regions of the South and includes brief discus- 
sions of such varied subjects as crops, markets, 
agricultural methods, society and architecture 
in Charleston, slavery, and soil exhaustion; ex- 
tends next to cover the advance of settlement 
along frontiers reaching northward to the Cana- 
dian border, touching upon such related mat- 
ters as land speculation, the construction and 
furnishing of log cabins, the growth of trade 
and industry in the Ohio Valley, and the de- 
velopment of river transportation; and concludes 
with a discussion of the growing maturity of 
Western society with data on the beginnings of 
social stratification, the cultural attainments of 
the “Athens of the West,” the rise of the pro- 
fessions in Pittsburgh, and the introduction of a 
newspaper press in the trans-Appalachian West. 
A slightly longer chapter on “The Conservative 
Tradition” begins with an account of the “coun- 
ter-reformation with which New England 
Calvinists met the challenge of new currents of 
thought and belief and touches in turn upon 
the education of the clergy, missionary efforts 


among Indians and frontiersmen at home and 
among the heathen peoples of the Far East, the 
activities of Bible and tract societies, the tem- 
perance movement, revivalism, denominational 
rivalry and internal dissension, and higher edu- 
cation, including such topics as teachers, cur- 
ricula, foreign study, textbooks, library facilities, 
and sectarianism. 

The authors have succeeded admirably in con- 
veying a picture of American life in the early 
decades of national independence which is ex- 
traordinarily rich and varied. The story pre- 
sented is, in its main outlines, a familiar one, 
but much of the detail is new and the descriptive 
material is interspersed with many acute obser- 
vations and suggestive ideas. The difficult task 
of arranging such diverse subject matter into a 
smooth flowing narrative has been carried out 
with great success, It is a most readable book. 
The bibliographic materials are abundant and 
tempting. The selection of the growth of cul- 
tural and economic independence as the central 
theme of the period is well supported although 
the same materials arranged with different 
emphases could, of course, be used to document 
other and equally valid theses. Such errors as 
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the reviewer’s knowledge of the period enables 
him to detect are in matters of detail and of no 
great consequence. Within the pattern estab- 
lished for the series, it would be a grudging critic 
who withheld the judgment, well done! 

Now that this venture in American historiog- 
raphy represented by the twelve volumes of this 
series has been carried to its conclusion, one is 
obliged to go beyond the merits of individual 
volumes, separately considered, and to ask, what 
is the end result? That the literature of American 
history is substantially enriched goes without say- 
ing. A History of American Life provides a badly 
needed introduction and guide to the study of 
the varied materials with which it deals. It is a 
boon to students, teachers, and the history read- 
ing public alike. But one must go further. Has 
the promise of “the new history” been fulfilled? 
Has “social history” been raised to a position 
comparable to that of political history? Of eco- 
nomic history? Do we have in these volumes an 
interpretation of American development worthy 
to be placed alongside the interpretations of Ban- 
croft, of Turner, and of Beard? Have we obtained 
new insight into the course and character of 
American culture and the conditions controlling 
its development? Do we discover here a synthesis 
which effects a new and revealing set of relation- 
ships between the many and varied aspects of 
American history? Regrettably the answer to 
each of these queries, I am afraid, must be in the 
negative. 

Social history has indisputably been raised 
to a much higher level than that on which 
earlier social historians performed their labors. 
Yet despite the skill and erudition with which 
these volumes have been composed and edited it 
is hardly possible to say that the material of 
which they are comprised has been mastered. 
There is no overall pattern observable save the 
rudimentary one presented by the juxtaposition 
of the familiar categories of economic, political, 
religious, intellectual, and social terms which 
by this time have become so threadbare as often 
to obscure more than they reveal. Nor can there 
be said to be flow, continuity, development in 
any genuine sense. The vastness of the subject, 
the length of the period covered and the limita- 
tions of space, combined with the mode of han- 
dling the subject matter, has compelled an 
arrangement which provides little more than a 
succession of cross-section views of American life. 
In these fundamental matters the student of 
American social development can learn more 
from the two volumes on Middletown. Social 
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history has not yet come of age; in fact it has 
not even been defined. 

Louis C. HUNTER 
The American University 


THE AMERICAN Story: A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Ruth Wood 
Gavian and William A. Hamm. Boston; 
Heath, 1945. Pp. viii, 664. $2.48. 

The authors of this new text in American his- 
tory are well known to most readers of Social 
Education through their previous writing of 
high school textbooks, Mrs. Gavian in the field 
of sociology and Mr. Hamm in American history, 
They avoid the frequent use of generalizations 
which give high school pupils so much difficulty 
in using many history texts and write in a vo 
cabulary easily understood by high school 
readers. Technical terms, when used, are ex- 
plained in parentheses following. They have the 
ability to put a very clear picture into a few 
words. Pupils and teachers will welcome this 
very readable and teachable text, apparently de- 
signed to meet the needs of high school students 
with not more than average reading ability. 

Illustrations are especially good, clear cut, and 
plentiful, with explanations that make them 
excellent teaching aids. There are no colored 
maps but forty-eight black and white ones, each 
illustrating by shading the particular fact to be 
shown, make the text plentifully supplied with 
these aids. Teaching helps at the close of each 
chapter are good. 

Like most recent texts in American history 
the plan of organization is chiefly chronological 
to the Civil War and topical after that time. In 
covering the later period, however, distinction is 
made between developments of the late nine 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. The fact 
that this text has about 150 pages less than most 
of the newer texts in American history has both 
advantages and disadvantages. It will seem less 
discouraging to pupils and allow time for more 
varied reading outside the text. It has, however, 
resulted in the omission of some things that many 
teachers will believe should have been included. 
No reference is made to the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of 1798 and to the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions which followed except the state 
ment, in connection with the discussion of Cal- 
houn and the Doctrine of Nullification, that, 
“These ideas were not new. Several States in the 
North as well as in the South had already 
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For the 
“PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY” 


Course 


A readable book 


An objective book 


TODAY AND 


598 Pages 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 








threatened to nullify an act of Congress or even 
to secede (withdraw) from the Union.” One 
chapter is called “The Progressive Movement” 
but Senator La Follette is not mentioned and 
the pupil is left with the impression that it was 
almost entirely due to the influence of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The social history of our nation is very well 
presented. Chapters dealing with colonial history 
describe colonial homes, dress, food and drink, 
care of the sick, family and religious life. Much 
attention is given to the development of educa- 
tion both in colonial and later periods. 

It is unfortunate that a book that is excellent 
in most respects is marred by inaccuracies in 
detail. In discussing the Talmadge Amendment 
the age at which slaves born in Missouri were 
to be set free is given as twenty-one instead of 
twenty-five. In describing the Council of the 
League of Nations it is stated that there were 
four permanent seats and ten others. This is 
followed by the statement, “Had the United 
States joined the League it would have had one 
of the four permanent seats on the Council.” 
The fact that the number of both permanent 


A clear and understandable book 
A book to stimulate thinking, class activities, and discussion 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By Ry.uis A. GosLin, OMAR P. GOSLIN, and HELEN F. STOREN 
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TOMORROW 


$2.12 List 


New York 17 Chicago 1 





and non-permanent seats varied at different times 
is not mentioned or that if the United States 
had joined there would have been five instead of 
four permanent seats. 

ELiIzA GAMBLE 


Teachers College High School 
University of Nebraska 


U.S.A. AN AMERICAN HIsTORY FOR THE UPPER 
Grapes. By Harold U. Faulkner, Tyler Kep- 
ner, and Victor E. Pitkin. New York: Harper, 
1945. Pp. xii, 620. $2.12. 

Here is a textbook unique and distinctive in 

a number of different ways. It recognizes several 
new emphases in the social studies—our neigh- 
bors in the new world, contributions of minority 
groups, intercultural education, and American 
participation in the postwar world for peace. Its 
other features are unitary biographies for each 
of the nine units in the book, and frank and 
complete omission of some phases of American 
history deemed too difficult, and which must be 
excluded anyway due to lack of space. 
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U. S. A. incorporates the usual good illustra- 
tions, maps, unit activities, questions, vocabu- 
lary, and projects expected of any high quality 
textbook. Its style is simple, clear, and interest- 
ing. Subtitles in each chapter convey the idea 
of material that follows. This book includes 
more than a passing recognition of civics (func- 
tion and structure of government, political 
parties, pressure groups, and states and cities as 
laboratories for democratic experiment) found 
in many American histories. School systems 
where ninth grade civics is not offered or re- 
quired can use it to partially fill this void. As 
one of the few American history texts published 
in the last five years, it should and does take 
account of new emphases in the social studies. 

Latin America is given more than the non- 
chalant nod to Spanish colonization and the 
Monroe Doctrine found in many textbooks. Two 
chapters deal with the uprisings of the Spanish 
colonies against the Crown, and the political, 
social, and economic developments of the last 
century. The former subject is treated as it 
should be—as examples of growing maturity of 
western hemisphere nations following the pat- 
tern set by the American Revolution. The latter 
deals with the progress of Latin America toward 
self-government as a part of emergent democracy 
in the entire hemisphere. Frequent revolutions, 
which puzzle children, are discussed and ex- 
plained along with extension of the franchise, 
education, Indian rights, and foreign invest- 
ments. Separate sections cover Mexico and Brazil 
as well as Canada, the self-governing dominion 
which has been attaining virtual independence. 

Intercultural education is given adequate 
attention in the chapter “People From Many 
Lands Help Make the U.S.A. a Great Nation.” 
Contributions and achievements of immigrants 
are presented. A separate section on the Negro 
deals with his struggles for political, economic, 
and educational opportunities. Living condi- 
tions in the South and urban areas, as well as 
achievements of Negro leaders, are discussed. 
The social studies teacher who regards inter- 
group or intercultural understanding as one of 
the most serious of our postwar problems will 
find good material for reading and discussion. 

U. S. A. focuses much of the story of American 
history toward world affairs, World War II, and 
the world organization set up at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Having been finished in late 1944, it does 
not include the story of German surrender or 
the San Francisco Conference. One unit contain- 
ing four chapters covers American foreign rela- 
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tions in the nineteenth century, World War | 
Pan Americanism, the Good Neighbor Policy, 
and Far East (including Japanese expansion in 
East Asia), and the League of Nations. 

Other phases of American history are ade 
quately presented. The industrial revolution, the 
age of Big Business, and development of labor 
unions are the subject of an entire unit. The 
War Between the States (the phrase “Civil War” 
is not used in this book) is included in a unit on 
Changing Agriculture along with a discussion of | 
the machine age and farming and post-Civil War 
agrarian revolt. The depression of 1929 and New 
Deal reforms are the subject of one chapter. 

The choice of characters for the unitary biog. 
raphies are interesting. Three—James B. Weaver, 
Jane Addams, and Robert LaFollette—are rarely 
discussed in most secondary school American 
histories. The others are Cortes, Bolivar, Thomas 
Jefferson, Sam Houston, John D. Rockefeller, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Concerning the exclusion of material: the 
authors of U. S. A. state in the preface that “No 
attempt .. . is made to discuss tariff, monetary 
or banking history or the details of political 
reconstruction of the 1860’s and 1870's.” Teach- 
ers who have struggled to teach these subjects to 
the seventh or eighth grades will confirm the 
wisdom of their omission. 

Mention should be made of the excellent 
James Daugherty illustrations at the beginning 
of each unit. The Constitution at the end of the 
book incorporates a feature not found in many 
American histories or Civics texts—explanatory 
footnotes. To the teacher or class that wishes to 
make a careful study of the Constitution and 
national government, this is a desirable con- 
venience. 

In conclusion it might be mentioned that the 
title U. §. A. is derived from the fact the symbol 
“USA” was officially adopted by the Second Con- 
tinental Congress as a label for government 
property before the phrase “United States” was 
so used, 

LEONARD A, VITCHA 


William Dean Howells Junior High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LivinG TOGETHER AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL. By 
Prudence Cutright, W. W. Charters and Mae 
Knight Clark. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. Ele- 
mentary Social Studies Series, Book I. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. viii, 181. $1.20. 
The professional standing of the authors pre- 
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In answer to a growing 


demand in high'schools 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Principles and Applications 
By T. L. Engle 


This high school psychology will help 
the student to understand himself and 
others, to recognize reasons for human 
behavior. It will help him in his study- 
ing, in his choice of a vocation, and in 
his personal relationships. Technical de- 
tails have been omitted, but the scientific 
point of view has been emphasized and 


Just off the press 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY and the 
SCHOOL 


By William C. Kvaraceus 


New light on the function of the school in relation 
to the control of juvenile delinquency. A study of 
basic causes and how an effective program can be 
developed to counteract conditions leading to juven- 
ile delinquency, 


RADIO AND THE SCHOOL 

Edited by Norman Woefel & I. Keith Tyler 
Prepared by the Staff of the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts Project 

Deals with school broadcasts, their value, utilization, 
integration with school programs, and services. Con- 
tains many suggestions for the use of radio as an 





maintained. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 








educational tool. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








disposes one to expect this book to offer an ex- 
cellent foundation for a social studies program. 
The surprise lies in discovering how cleverly and 
ingeniously they have introduced some social 
studies concepts. The book becomes a stimulating 
source of ideas for both the children and teacher. 

The authors have used the same device which 
many first-grade books employ, of following 
certain children and their friends through normal 
daily living experiences at school, at home in a 
village, on a farm, and in a city. The ingenious- 
ness of the approach lies in the selection of the 
experiences, which though understandable to a 
child, may not have happened to him. Further- 
more, the experiences are enlarged and general- 
ized through appropriate and appealing pencil 
drawings by the well-known illustrator for chil- 
dren’s books. Kate Seredy. These illustrations 
lend themselves to discussion and individual ef- 
fort through pages which are headed “Things to 
Do” and “Talk Together.” The new insights and 
skills which children may thus develop lead one 
to consider these special pages as the most im- 
portant part of the book for they provide the 
means whereby a transition is made from the 


text to the pupils’ lives. If this transition is made, 
children cannot help but gain a broadened out- 
look upon their world along the ten broad 
strands of social living around which the books 
of this series are planned. 

To further insure a broadened outlook, the 
authors have listed in the contents at the head 
of each section, the generalizations or major 
concepts which the particular section develops. 
Teachers, in this way, have guidance in the “big 
ideas” to stress. 

One notes with approval that Zoe A. Thralls 
is the geographical consultant for the series. Two 
simple childish pictures sketches, drawn for im- 
portant reasons in the story, introduce the idea 
of a map and its purpose. Other unique touches 
lay a foundation for concepts useful in the later 
study of geography. 

The biggest surprise lies in the authors’ ability 
to use an adequate social studies vocabulary and 
yet to keep it controlled so that a majority of 
second-semester first graders can read the text. 
Of a total of 270 different words used, 69 are 
common to four popular primers. On no page are 
more than three new words introduced, Lovely 
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poems and songs, to be introduced by the teacher, 
add enjoyment to the content. 

The book is so excellently planned and written 
that it is disappointing to see its drab, uninterest- 
ing covers. War restrictions may be to blame for 
this dull introduction to an otherwise provoca- 
tive book. 

EVELYN PETERSON 


Public Schools 
Waterloo, Iowa 


LiviING TOGETHER IN TOWN AND Country. By 
Prudence Cutright, W. W. Charters, and Mae 
Knight Clark. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
Elementary Social Studies Series, Book II. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. viii, 241. $1.20. 
The same ingenious treatment of major social 

studies areas is followed in Book II as in Book I. 

More stress is given to the over-all idea of inter- 

dependence of people and the need for coopera- 

tion to furnish us with our most useful com- 
munity services, such as roads, water supply, fire 
protection, police protection, and schools. Sev- 
eral illustrations of the democratic way of bet- 
tering community conditions are shown as the 
village people discuss and vote upon such issues 

as installing a water system and of building a 

new school house. Village and city provisions for 

services are contrasted. 

Children are introduced to some beginning 
concepts of the effect of climate upon crops and 
other reasons for man’s work differing in various 
localities. Seasonal aspects of farm work are indi- 
cated, as well as the processing and distributing 
of the farm products. Such products as paper, 
cotton cloth, and flour are given special atten- 
tion. 

Throughout the book, the responsibility of 
the individual in the home, community, and 
larger social group, is constantly stressed. The 
second book is a worthy successor to the first 
book of the series. 

EVELYN PETERSON 


Propte’s Worip. By A. Gordon Melvin. New 
York: Day, 1943. Pp. 115. $1.50. 

No Nation Aone. By Linus R. Fike. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 96. $1.50. 
STRATEGY OF PEAcE. By Henry M. Wriston. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1944. Pp. vii, 

159. $1.00. 
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New Hope ror HuMAn Unity. By Henry Wy 
man Holmes. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 
Pp. vii, 111. $1.50. 

The war has taken the frivolity out of educa. 
tion, one university president has announced 
with some satisfaction. It has also intensified and 
accelerated research in certain areas specifically 
related to the prosecution of this war. Hardly 
anyone can be found, however, who can demon- 
strate that the advance of social and humane 
sciences has been commensurate with responsi- 
bilities for winning a durable peace. In fact what 
has passed for scholarship—the integration of 
one’s thinking with previous research, the clarifi- 
cation of one’s own ideas—is still often passed 
over because of paper shortages. Yet the need 
for such scholarly effort as will show that the 
ideas we are supporting are sound is greater 
than ever. For as Mr. Melvin says in his book, 
“the coming years must inevitably be an era 
of reconstruction. We must face that reconstruc 
tion as a glorious but a bitter task” (p. 110). 

When, however, Mr. Melvin says that “food is 
a gift” and seeks to break down the prejudice 
against free food by using the analogy of air 
and water, and when he disregards the usual 
terminology of mass production, economy of 
abundance, full employment, and other terms 
now popularly used, he weakens his case. More- 
over, while education and water are free, they 
are not gratuitous. Similarly, when he contends 
that “social cooperation is independent of all 
government, political theories, all types of the 
national and international state” (p. 106), he 
runs contrary to the present experience of gov- 
ernment partnership in most human enterprises. 

Mr. Fike has shown once more that a world 
government is a logically defensible idea, and 
outlines thirty-six propositions which give his 
conception of the areas of international action. 
They are in reality topics for further study by 
the Statistical Committee of his proposed World 
Security Institute. The topic “Over-population 
of Nations” is given some detailed attention, 
with the suggestion that “perhaps overpopulated 
nations must be treated as large cities dependent 
upon agricultural nations” (p. 27). Most certainly 
wise planning and thinking is needed here, and 
indeed in other areas, involving a reconciliation 
of nationalism and internationalism. For, as Mr. 
Fike warns us, we shall not be able to live with- 
out internationalism. 

President Wriston’s Strategy of Peace, follow- 
ing upon his excellent Prepare for Peace, written 
before the United States entered this war, is not 
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NOW READY 


strictly speaking a strategic analysis. Noteworthy, 
however, is his outline of a “Basic Treaty of 
Peace.” Such a conception follows sound his- 
torical practice. It stresses the assumption that 

rmanence rather than punishment should be 
the goal of peace-making, and the idea that “the 
best boundary is a fixed boundary” (p. 144). He 
contends that the “general cooling-off period is a 
fallacious idea’; issues should be met as they 
arise. With much of what the author says the 
reviewer is in agreement, but would point out 
that the conception of culture employed in the 
text is popular rather than scientific; it includes 
literature and the Bible and not science, tech- 
nology, industry, and war, topics now generally 
included. It is, however, consistent with a 
broader cultural view to agree that economics is 
not all-inclusive, and that in a world of dynamic 
ideas many motives exist other than those called 
economic. Noteworthy is the inclusion of Latin 
America and the Far East in a plan of inter- 
national collaboration proposed for adoption by 
the United States. 

The key to Dean Holmes’ readable Kappa 
Delta Pi Essay appears to be in the belief that 
while “original sin is no longer the cornerstone 
of good thinking about religion or economics or 
education” (p. 83); there is still too much greed, 
laziness, and cruelty in the world to justify 
absolute certainty of the outcome of present 
programs for human betterment, or even sur- 
vival. Casualty lists have mounted high. Dean 
Holmes is confident that many causes of human 
misunderstanding can be removed by education 
—but some wars have had a start in the class- 
rooms of the world. Let us see that they stop 
there, since the schools are inevitably a part of 
the long-term view of human life, What is ob- 
viously needed by the teacher and student is 
both a theory and a practice of how to modify 
human behavior. We need to be as bold here 
as in politics and economic affairs. For some- 
thing new is being created: “The world as a 
whole has no history, because it has never acted 
as a whole” (p. 68), but a world body and a 
world mind are in process of creation. 

Guy V. PRICE 
Junior College 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Let’s Get ACQUAINTED: READINGS FOR UNDER- 
STANDING THE DEMOCRATIC PEOPLES OF THE 
Wor.p. By David Hoffman. New York: Har- 
per, 1943. Pp. xvi, 278. $1.60. 
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CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


THIRD EDITION 
By Shields and Wilson 


This new book is a revision of a popular 
textbook. It contains forty-three chapters 
which are divided into nine parts as indi- 
cated below. 
The discussion includes such topics as legal 
relations, credit relations, grades, labels, ad- 
vertising, buying, saving, investing, budget- 
ing, and practical economics. 

Part I. Getting What You Want 

Part II. Consumer Protection 

Part III. Selection and Choice Making 

Part IV. Making Specific Purchases 

Part V. Using Banks and Credit 

Part VI. Personal Finance 

Part VII. Insurance Protection 

Part VIII. Obtaining a Home 


Part IX. Economic Problems of Con- 
sumers 


Available with a workbook, a series of tests, 
and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Let’s Get Acquainted is a book of readings 
which seeks to contribute to better international 
understanding by introducing the reader to 
eleven representative United Nations. These are: 
Czechoslovakia, France, Netherlands, Norway, 
Great Britain, Australia, Russia, China, Canada, 
Mexico, and Brazil. Two selections are devoted to 
each country. One is an article “descriptive of 
the life of the people and the nature of the 
country.” The other is “a piece of representative 
writing, usually fiction, emanating from the coun- 
try itself and reflecting the speech, the ideals, 
the customs of the inhabitants.” Authors include 
such outstanding observers as Allan Nevins, John 
Gunther, Erskine Caldwell, Eve Curie, and 
Maurice Hindus. 

The selections are extremely well chosen and 
should be of real interest to high school students. 
Each selection is preceded by an introduction and 
followed by a biographical note. The appendix 
provides topics for discussion, suggested proj- 
ects, and selected readings. 

Let’s Get Acquainted is heartily recommended 
for supplementary readings in social studies 
courses dealing with the current world scene. 
It is of value also for English classes as a book 
of readings in current or world literature. 

Harry A. BECKER 


Junior College of Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
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